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(Gs It is reported that fruit men in Cali- 
fornia are making an effort to secure the 
passage of a law to prohibit the keeping of 
bees within a prescribed distance of vine- 
yards and orchards. 





(= A correspondent asks if we approve 
of 8 frames 10x18 for ahive. We prefer the 
standard Langstroth frame, 914¢x17% out- 
side measure. There is no use of variation 
for so small a difference. 

SS a eee 

(Ss We attended the Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention at Andover, O., on Feb. 25th, and 
though the weather was exeeedingly dis- 
agreeable, and the roads almost impassable, 
we met quite a number of the progressive 
apiarists of that region and had an interest- 
ing meeting. 





(@" Mr. J. T. Davis, Buckland, Mass., 
writes that he transferred a colony from a 
box hive to a movable-frame hive on March 
5th, which is doing nicely. He adds ; ‘‘that 
is something that cannot be done every 
year, here in New England ; the thermome- 
ter indicated 66° in the shade on that day.” 
True, that was early work for that locality. 


<i 





(os “ A good name is better than riches.” 
We notice a very complimentary notice in 
the Dowagiac Republican of March 17th, of 
Mr. James Heddon. Two instances are 
given showing his high standing as an 
honorable man at home and abroad. He 
sold 4,000 Jbs. of honey in Chicago last 
month, and before shipping a pound of it, 
the person who bought it gave him checks 
for $500—exhibiting substantial confidence 
in his honor, as well as his standing in the 
community. 











Why? What evil has he done? 


In the excitement which usually fol- 
lows an harangue against any individual, 
the language of the above heading is 
seldom heard. The ‘leaders’ are in- 
tent upon “exciting the passions ’’— 
not upon causing diligent inquiry. It 
appears that such was the case at the 
Utica Convention, where the resolutions 
condemning us and the BEE JOURNAL 
were passed. But two persons (accord- 
ing to the official report) made any at- 
tempt to stay the proceedings long 
enough to obtain a statement of the 
other side of the case. Whoever heard 
of a “court of justice,” in a free 
country, condemning even the most 
hardened criminal, without first giving 
him an opportunity to be heard in his 
own defense? But there they con- 
demned us in hot haste, without even 
notifying us or our friends that they 
contemplated such action. That this 
was intended, at least two months pre- 
viously, is proved by the fact that the es- 
say containing the attack was placed on 
the programme, and published in the 
BEE JOURNAL for Jan., page 54. They 
used a large space in the very paper 
they sought to destroy, to advertise, 
without pay, the programme of the 
meeting, and issued ten thousand pro- 
grammes (or promised to do so) and ob- 
tained advertisements from our friends 
as well as ourselves, to pay the expense 
of printing and mailing them. 

The author of the attack has written 
several times to this oflice, within the 
past three months; yet he gave no 
word of warning, nor appeared to be 
other than on the most friendly terms 
with the JoURNAL and its editor. 

Many New York apiarists have 
written to us, stating that they did not 
endorse the action of the Convention. 
The following letter from:that State 
will speak for itself: 

Callicoon, N. Y., March 13, 1880. 

DEAR EpITOR.—I have been a subscriber 
to the BEE JOURNAL for years, and pro- 
nounce it the ablest and best periodical 
devoted to apiculture—the noblest of them 


all. What can you have done to merit the 
unqualified censure heaped upon you by 








the Northeastern Convention, as reported in 


the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine? As a dis- 
interested party, allow me to say I do not 
think you deserve such treatment, and of 
having the epithets of “fraud” and “ras- 
cality” applied to you. Does the work you 
have done for bee-keepers, both in America 
and Europe, merit such treatment ? It pains 
me much to see such ingratitude, and I 
call for the “ yeas” and “nays” from the 
whole body of apiarists, on the Resolutions 
which the few misguided individuals passed 
at Utica. I was invited to attend that Con- 
vention, with an essay ; had 1 been present, 
there would have been some lively talk. 
Vive la BEE JOURNAL! A. E. WENZEL. 
What have we done? Nothing, but 
to devote our time, talents and money 
to advance the science of apiculture. 
Nothing, but to work hard for the 
interests of bee-keepers, laboring for 
their prosperityand harmony. Nothing, 
but to try to do our duty to our fellow 
beings as well as ourselves. If the pre- 
judiced and misguided, become jealous 
of the honors we have received .while 
in the discharge of these duties, we 
shall neither complain, nor *‘ rest from 
our labors” till life’s work is done! 
They may “ cast out our name as evil,” 
or ‘‘say all manner of evil against us 
falsely,” still we shall be ‘* blessed ” 
with the approval of all right-minded 
and honest-hearted individuals as well 
as our own conscience. 
1 want not weulth, nor fame, nor power— 

I want to feel, deep in my heart, 

I’ve acted well my humble part ; 

And when my busy course is run 

I want the verdict given—“ Well done !” 

“In works of good, his hours were spent 


His deeds shall be his monument ’”’— 
All this I want, and nothing more. 


sceniemenictiaiilmaals 
« Concerning the use of electricity 
iu quieting bees, as described by Herrn 
Freiwirth, on page 133 of the BEE 
JOURNAL for March, let us say that he 
is experimenting. Let no one run away 
with the idea that it is approved by the 
BEE JOURNAL simply because the ex- 
periments are there detailed by Mr. 
Freiwirth. We are by no means con- 
vinced that such are safe methods of 
controlling bees, but our columns are 
always open for the description of new 
methods and experiments, hoping by so 
doing to advance the science of apicul- 
ture. If we published only old methods, 
we should stand in the way of all im- 
provements and advances in our art. 
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The Langstroth Fund.—We have re- | 


ceived from C. N. Abbott, Esq., editor 


of the British Bee Journal, the amount | 


subscribed in England to the fund 
($31.37) and this together with the 
amount subscribed and paid in this 
country, we have sent to Mr. Lang- 
stroth, which is duly acknowledged by 
the following letter: ’ 
Oxford, O., March 2, 1880. 

DEAR FRIEND: Your letter enclos- 
ing check for $62.62 was duly received. 
I am still suffering greatly from my 
head—unfit for any mental effort—and 
unable to take any interest in my once 
favorite pursuit. Ifeel under very deep 


tc The Freidenker, a prominent Ger- 


| man paper, published at Milwaukee, 


obligations to you forall the kind efforts | 


which you have made in my behalf. 
The money so kindl conetbuted by 
friends at home and abroad has been of 
very great help to me. I have received 


nothing on the subscription except | 


through you. 
Very truly your friend, 
, L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

With the amount acklowledged on 
page 534 of the December JOURNAL, 
this makes $182.62. There are a few 
more subscriptions, not yet paid, which 
we hope to receive soon, and will duly 
transmit the amount to our afflicted 
friend. 





—_— 





«= Fun, a London comic-paper, for 
February 4th, contains a cartoon en- 
titled ‘‘ the swarming of bees.” There 
are two straw hives on a stand or table, 
representing the two houses of Parlia- 
mentand Her Majesty holding asceptre 
in her right hand and a frying pan in 
her left, standing in front of them, 
saying ‘‘ Let us hope that there will be 
more honey and less wax in the hives 
this season.” 


G M. M. Baldridge, of St. Charles, 
Ill., has made an arrangement with C. 
O. Perrine, of this city, to take charge 
of 200 colonies of bees during the com- 
ing season. The bees at present are 
near New Orleans, but they will be 
moved by cars to Illinois early in April, 
so as to be on hand for the honey crop 
from white clover and basswood. In 
the fall the bees will again be taken 
South, so as to escape the long cold 
winters of the North. 








Wis., by Carl Dorflinger contains the 
following notice of Cook’s Manual : 
_ * Cook’s Manual of the Apiary holds 
in America the same high rank, that is 
accorded in Germany to the book of 
which Dzierzon is the author; the only 
difference being that Prof. Cook’s 
Manual combines the profoundness of 
the German pastor with the superiority 
of the practical American. The author 
refers in several instances to Darwin; 
and does not belong to that class, which 
hates everything that is foreign, for he 
speaks of German naturalists with 
great reverence.” 

t= ‘' A dangerous and infectious dis- 
ease among bees (foul-brood) is reported 
from Italy. It is caused by a micro- 
scopical fungus, and spreads with 
alarming rapidity. However, winter 
is nota favorable season for its propaga- 
tion, and salicylic acid solution is said 
to be an infallible remedy against the 
disease.”” The above is copied from 
** Nature ” (London Magazine) for De- 
cember 18, 1879, and sent us by Mr. J. 
Matthew Jones, of Halifax, N:-S. We 
are sorry to learn that this much dreaded 
disease has made its appearance among 
the bees in Italy. 





t= We have just received a letter 
from Herrn Andreas Schmid, who for 


| many years has so ably edited the 


Bienen Zeitung. We regret to learn 
that he has been ill for some time since 
we met him at the Austro-German 
Congress in Prague. He is now con- 
valescing. 





«> The Editor of the BEE JoURNAL 
has accepted an invitation to be present 
at the Rock River Valley Convention, 
to be held at Davis Junction, Ill., on 
May 18th. He will deliver lectures on 
the subjects selected by the committee 
of arrangements. 





Honey Cookies.—One pint honey; one- 
half cup butter; one cup sweet milk; 
two eggs; one-half a grated nutmeg. 
Beat the eggs and honey together until 
they froth, then add the butter and 
milk; use yeast powder with the flour. 











(Ss One year ago we decided not to no- 
tice the unkind personal allusions then 
being made in a contemporary, and re- 
quested our correspondents to omit as much 
as possible all offensive personal allusions. 
In this paper we have answered some 
charges and misstatements made by a Con- 
vention, but in order to do so, we were 
obliged to use some personalities, but en- 
deavored not to use offensive ones. We 
desire to keep the JOURNAL above such 
personal strife. It has, however, been 
stated in public print that we objected to 
such personal allusions, simply because we 
were “cunning and crafty enough to know” 
that this onslaught was to be made—and 
because we could not reply, &c. The 
present JOURNAL will probably disappoint 
them in this particular. In the same con- 
nection they assert that we have not suf- 
ficient “‘brains’’ to do so. Well it is so 
hard to please them—one minute we are so 
“cunning and crafty,” and the next we 
have no ‘brains ”’—that we fear we shall 
be all the time disappointing them, in the 
one capacity or the other. 

ts Just as the last form is going to 
press, we have received a letter from Mr. 
D. A. Jones bearing date Feb. 17th, from 
Corfu, Ionian Islands, in Greece, who is on 
his way to Cyprus. He has visited the bee 
masters of Europe, and is very much elated 
concerning the Cyprian bees. We shall 
hear further from him in time for our next 
JOURNAL. 











Ss In Gleanings for last month, Mr. R. 
C. Taylor calls attention to an article on 
“uniting bees,” by C. F. D., of Niles, Ont., 
on page 407 of the BEE JOURNAL for last 
September, saying it was mostly copied 
from Mr. Root’s article on the same subject 
in Gleanings for October, 1877. This is 
true. We have also noticed several articles 
written by the editor of the BEE JOURNAL, 
lately copied into other papers, and credited 
to or signed by others. Neither Mr. Root 
nor ourselves object to having our articles 
copied, but credit should always be given, 
to make it an honest transaction. 





(3 Mr. J. H. Maatman asks: ‘‘ How 
can I prevent bees robbing each other ?” 
To close up the entrances so that but a sin- 
gle bee can pass at a time, will usually 
prevent robbing. If it cannot be thus con- 
trolled, it would be well to move the colony 
preyed upon into the cellar for a few days. 











(2 Mr. N. Levering, Los Angeles, Cal., 
has sent us a sample of sugar made from 
honey, which is very nice and of light 
color. We fail to see how its manufacture can 
be made profitable, however, for the honey 
necessary to make the sugar is more valu- 
able as honey than sugar. Mr. T.S. Bull, 
some three years ago, sent us a small box 
of such honey sugar. We would like to 
learn whether it can be made profitable as 
a commodity. Can Mr. Levering give us 
light on that point ? 

ts" Mr. W. B. Weatherbee, of Mass., 
writes: “If I had obtained the BEE Jour- 
NAL ten years ago, it would have been 
worth hundreds of dollars to me.” 








(3 Mr. H. L. Lankton, Weatherstield, 
Conn., says in answer to H. W. F., on page 
152 of March JouRNAL: ‘I have used 
queen yards for the past years, as des- 
cribed by Quinby in his old edition, and 
find them advantageous, as my business 
takes me away from home in the day time.’”’ 


WIRE CLOTH FOR HIVE BotToms.—Mr. 
P. Moyer, Clark, Pa., wishes to hear from 
any one who has used wire cloth for the 
bottoms of hives. He says: 


“If bottom packing is beneficial, wire 
may be used to separate it from the bees in 
winter, and in summer take out enough for 
ventilation. It may bother the bees to 
travel over it, unless only a little was used 
in a hive, and that put in the back part of 
bottom. How much is needed for ventila- 
tion? In the Quinby hive (some — ago) 
it had 72 square inches. I do not know how 
many are in the latest style of that hive. I 
once saw a hive with the whole bottom 
made of wire cloth ; did not see any bees in 
it. Thought then it was rather airy. If 
the carbonic acid gas goes out at the bottom 
(some say it does not, but goes any or all 
ways) that hive could not be beat in ventila- 
tion much.” 








——— 


( Bees cannot rear brood without pol- 
len; if they have but little or none, place 
rye meal in some warm sheltered spot, so 
that they can get it. They also need water. 
See that both are within their reach. Feed 
all needy colonies. 





> 


@@ From Berlin comes the official 
announcement, that His Majesty, the 
Emperor William, has presented to 
Herrn Emil Hilbert, residing on his 
estate at Maciejewo, near Otloczyn, the 
royal order of the crown, for his services 
in discovering a scientific method for 
curing “‘ foul-brood” among the bees. 
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Truth is Mighty, and Will Prevail. 


Since the death of the lamented Quinby, 
the North-Eastern Convention appears to 
have fallen into the control of fault- 
finders. Only one meeting has intervened 
since that body, by solemn Resolves, con- 
demned the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine and 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture! The former, 
because it favored selling honey without 
being glassed, and the latter because its edi- 
tor said that the placing of honey upon the 
market at a somewhat reduced price would 
increase the demand—and thus benefit the 
producer. Time (that great leveler) has 
demonstrated both positions right, notwith- 
standing the condemnation by these self- 
constituted judges ! 

At the Utica Convention the following 
denunciations of the BEE JOURNAL and its 
editor were passed : 


Whereas, The bee-keepers of America have de- 
manded a bee journal published purely for the 
interests of the producer and with a view of advanc- 
ing the science of apiculture; a journal whose edi- 
tor was disinterested in the manufacture and sale of 
supplies for the apiary,in every manner or form ; 
& 


n 

Whereas, The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL has be- 
trayed the confidence of the honey producer, under 
the guise of disinterestedness, when in fact its edi- 
tors are among the lurgest supply dealers in America; 
and 
Whereas, The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL has un- 

ustly charged bee-keepers with fraud in adulterat- 
ng comb honey and is depreciating the value of 
honey to the detriment of producers ; and 

Whereas, The editors of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL control convention reports, publish quota- 
tions for honey and mutilate articles and corres- 

ondence so as to further their own interest, and 

est serve their personal ends ; and 

Whereas, Said Journal has taken arbitrary meas- 
ures, to the detriment of those interested, while we 
recognize the fact that periodicals devoted to api- 
culture should be the mediums through which every 
contributor should have a voice and all receive 
mutual benefit ; therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That the Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. in convention assembled, do most em- 
phatically denounce the course pursued by the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL; and 

Resolved, That we endorse the efforts put forth by 
the Northwestern Ohio Association in exposing 
fraud and rascality, and their efforts to organize a 
co-operative bee journal ; and 

Resolved, That this association hereby demands 
a journal that is co-operative in rinciple, 
and managed for the the sole interests of the honey 

roducer at all times, and disinterested every way 
nthe manufacture or sale of supplies forthe apiary ; 
ajournal that will give reliable and accurate mar- 
ket quotations of our products for all the leading 
markets, and whose columns are always open to 
every contributor ; and a 

Resolved, That this association pledge a hearty 
support to such a publication ; and ee 

Resolved, That the secretary of this association be 
instructed to correspond with, and invite the co- 
operation of sister societies and apiarists in bring- 
ing about the desired end ; and. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be recorded on 
the minutes of the association. 


The report, as signed by the Secretary, 
states that “‘about one hundred members 
were present.” A daily paper from Utica, 
which published the resolutions, states that 
only 19 votes were given in favor of them. 
Putting the two statements together, we 
learn that those who took no part against us, 





and those who voted against the resolutions 
were five toone! Not so bad a showing 
after all the efforts put forth by the oppo- 
sition. 

A little historical explanation may be in- 
teresting here. In 1876 we were entreated, 
as a public convenience in this great metrop- 
olis of the West, to keep a stock of supplies 
for the apiary. In 1877 we did so, buying 
all supplies from manufacturers, and, of 
course, selling only such as were called for 
by our customers, and we still continue to 
buy everything ready-made as we have be- 
fore stated. Last summer the father of the 
co-operative paper scheme emploved a de- 
tective to watch our establishment in order 
to find something to quarrel with us about, 
and thus further the objects of the new 
co-operative enterprise. He went to the 
manufacturer of the Excelsior Extractor, 
and made the wonderful discovery that we 
bought from him direct, and paid him for 
them ! a thing we never denied, nor wished 
to conceal. By an arrangement with the 
inventor, who unfortunately had not the 
means at command to invest in a large stock 
of them, we bought directly of the manu- 
facturer, and paid the inventor a royalty 
regularly every month, and have receipts 
from him for every one we have sold. This 
perfectly legitimate transaction is distorted 
into a crime ! 

Should we at any time desire to manufac- 
ture supplies for the apiary, we have a per- 
fect right to do so, and may hereafter exer- 
cise that privilege, if we deem it to the 
advantage of our patrons or ourselves. 

One of the resolutions states that we have 
charged bee-keepers with fraud in adultera- 
ting comb honey, and that we are deprecia- 
ting the value of honey, ete. This is 
amusing, in the light of the fact that we 
have, during the past year, spent months of 
time and many hundreds of dollars, endeav- 
oring to create a demand for honey, and 
open up new avenues and markets for its 
consumption. 

The sentence about the adulteration of 
comb honey refers to the article from the 
Board of Trade Gazette, published in Jan., 
1879, and Mr. Dadant’s and our comments 
concerning it. In the February number, (p. 
51), Mr. Thurber, in an article stated that the 
item in the Gazette was gotten up by a 
“jealous rival,” and was untrue. We then 
and there remarked as follows : 
Thurber, that the erent bene hese’ by Mr. 


fiscated. His language is explicit, and 
fears—he says, nothing of the kind ever Respond. “_ 








Now, a year after this error was fully ex- 
plained, we are denounced for the former, 
and no notice taken of the latter ; the Sec- 
retary remarking to the Convention that he 
sent us a contradiction of the “ base asser- 
tions,” and that we refused him a hearing, 
and “continued to heap accusations upon 
the producers,” though not a word concern- 
ing it has since appeared in the JOURNAL. 
The Secretary sent us a very abusive article, 
and demanded its publication exactly as 
written, or its immediate return to him. 
Being evidently written for the purpose of 
having it returned, we did so, with the fol- 
lowing courteous explanatory letter : 
Chicago, Jan. 27, 1879. 
Mr. Geo. W. House: Dear Sir—Yours came duly to 
hand. A letter from Mr. F. B. Thurber says the re- 
port was gotten up by a malicious and jealous enemy 
of their house, and he has an article in the February 
number concerning it. Am exceedingly glad to hear 
that it is not adulterated and confiscated as reported. 


There will be no need of publishing your article now. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN. 


In the above we did not even hint at the 
abusive language in the article, and thus 
sadly disappointed the young man who now 
assails the JOURNAL thus : 


How have the contributors of the AMERICAN 
BEEJOURNAL been treated? Itisafact thatarticles 
are mutilated to correspond with the views of the 
editor or his friends, without any reasons for so do- 
ing. What would you think if you knew your arti- 
cles were first sent to Bingham, Clute, Doolittle & Co, 
for their approval or disapproval? Communications 
that will further their interests are highly endorsed e co ’ 
and published, while those in conflict with his ideas question is without foundation as regards myself, I 
are destroyed. Apiurian supplies that pay the have the best reason to believe that it is equally 
highest commisssion, get the best endorsement, | without foundation as regards the other parties 
while those articles over which he has no control are named, 
kept from the public. See British Bee Journal, Dec. Atthe same meeting of the North-Eastern Con- 
No., page 164, in relation to cost of flat-bottomed vention “the opinion was expressed that the National 
foundation machines. Association was run by aring, for selfish purposes, 


5 and facts were cited to establish this view.” It was 
The fact that we have published hundreds | my good fortune to attend the National Association 
‘ ‘ a for the first time at the Chicago meeting, and to be 
_of articles which we do not approve, dis- honored by election to its board of officers. I am 
Tt j “fH entirely ignorant of any desire or attempt to run 
arms this charge. We are obliged to “fix that Association for the benefit of any ring. Ido 
up,” and often “copy” articles sent us for not believe that any ring exists in connection with 
~ 2 a its management, nor that any person or persons are 
publication, and nearly all our contributors | tryingto run the Association for selfish purposes. 
urge us to doso; but have never knowingly 
changed an idea of the writer. We have 
had many letters similar to the following 
private note from Mr. Alley, just received, 


In thinking. over what was done at Chicago, I can call 
to mind only one thing that could be tortured 
who, we hope, will pardon its use here as a 
sample : 


In relation to controlling convention reports, I can 
only speak forthe Michigan Convention, and state 
that all the reports I have furnished as its Secretary, 
to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, have been pub- 
lished as reported. 

The true way to change the management of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Society is to attend 
its meetings, or petition it, if parties feel aggrieved. 
It is, to say the jeast, in questionable taste to arraign 
its President for the manner in which he conducts 
his private business, so long as he fills the chair with 
acknowledged honor. 

Further, it affords me great pleasure to know that 
the inventor of improved Bee Smokers did not con- 
tribute a five or ten dollar advertisement to the pro- 
gramme and invitation to the North-Easiern Con- 
vention, as solicited by its honorable Secretary ; and 
that I did not enter a * Bingham Smoker” for premi- 
um, where interested officers appointed the judges. 
It is true, as the report states, that “* Bingham’s new 
style smokers were on exhibition,” but it was in J. H. 
Nellis’ exhibit, with the Bingham & Hetherington 
Knives, und such other good things as Mr. Nellis 
selected, to show and compete for the best and larg- 
est exhibit of apiarian supplies. It is needless to say 
that Mr. Nellis obtained the prize. 

If it were not that Bingham might be accused of 
using this opportunity to advertise, he would state 
the fact that he has received more orders for smok- 
ers from New York State in the 30 days since the 
Utica Convention, than in any previous 3 months 
since the invention of direct-draft smokers. 

‘Respectfully yours, T. F. BINGHAM. 


A Card.—I observe that at the recent meeting of 
the North-Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Convention, at 
Utica, N. Y., somebody, in speaking of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL and its editor, asked, of the con- 
tributors to that journal and others interested, the 
question,“ What would you think if you knew your 
articles were first sentto Bingham, Clute, Doolittle 
& Co., for their approval or disapproval?” So far as 
this question has reference to me, I affirm most fully 
and positively that nothing was ever sent to me from 
the oftice of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, or from 
any person who has any connection with that office 
either directly or indirectly, for my approval or dis- 
approval. My advice has never been asked or given 
as to the articles which should appear in the Jour- 
NAL, noras to the method and spirit in which it 
should be conducted. Knowing how entirely the 


into a support of suchacharge. The National Asso- 
ciation declined to allow itself to be drawn into the 
consideration of charges made by one member 
against another in regard to matters having no con- 
nection with the Association, concerning which the 
Association had no jurisdiction,and could have given 
no satisfaction to either party, even if it had wasted 
a large part of its time in the vain attempt to sift the 
charges. So long as our bee-keeping associations 
are conducted in the interests of bee-keeping, they 
will command the cordial support of honest bee- 
keepers. When they become the arenas for the dis- 
play of personal animosities, and for airing the dif- 
ferences between rivals in business, those of us who 
have respect for ourselves and our calling will stay 
at home. O. CLUTE. 
Iowa City, lowa, 15th March, 1880. 


Borodino, N. Y., March 16, 1880. 

MR. EDITOR: At the North-Eastern Convention, 
Mr. House intimated that you submit the commu- 
nications written for the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL to “ Bingham, Clute, Doolittle & Co., for their 
approval or disapproval,” and that unless such are 
approved by us, you will not publishthem. As I have 
never seen even one such communication before pub- 
lication, [demand that Mr. House either prove his 
assertion or make a public apology tome. As that 


Wenham, Mass., March 11, 1880. 
Friend Newman: I send youarongh manuscript, 
but as it is unlike anything you ever received, I guess 
you can make itall out, and make it appear well 
when in print. You can do as well in that line as any 
one l ever saw. H. ALLEY. 
The intimation that we send the articles 
of our correspondents to the gentlemen 
named, and unless they are approved by 
them, we refuse to publish them, is as con- 
temptible as itis false. Let the following 
letters settle that point: 


Otsego, Mich., March 13, 1880. 
Mr. Editor: I have read the arraignment by Mr. 








House, in which my name figures as one of the trio, 
or tribunal, to which communications written for the 
BEE JOURNAL are said to be submitted. I know not 
what the others may say, but as for myself, I have 
never been so honored or thus consulted. 


Convention awards prizes to those most interested 
in supplies, their course towards you is extremely 
inconsistent, and their accusations against the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, in reference to honey 
markets, are ridiculous. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
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The insinuation that our endorsement 
of any implement is controlled by what we 
ean make out of it financially, is sufficiently 
refuted by the very point cited by our assail- 
ant, by which to prove it. When in Eng- 
land, the editor of the British Bee Journal 
inquired what we could supply him witha 
flat-bottomed foundation machine for. We 
replied that it was patented, and could not 
be purchased at all. Now it is sought to 
torture this into proof that because we could 
not make money out of the sale of that ma- 
chine, we purposely “kept it from the 
public.” Consistency is a jewel, but its 
** setting” is never jealousy and malignity ! 

In all the years we have edited and pub- 
lished the BEE JOURNAL, we have “de- 
stroyed” the copy of no article ‘‘ refused,” 
we have returned but 4or 5, and have on 
hand now jess than adozen, notwithstand- 
ing the assertions to the contrary in the 
above extract. Only one of these was 
refused because we disagreed with the 
author of it. We gave him our reasons for 
not publishing it, as we did not wish him to 
appear in print in an unfavorable light, be- 
ing one of our best men. He appreciated 
it, and thanked us for the criticism. 


In the BEE JOURNAL for February, 1879, 
we stated that a co-operative paper, intended 
to supplant all those now existing, was con- 
templated, in Ohio. The father of this 
** Ohio idea” has ever since been trying to 
getit to “operate,” but finding this a diffi- 
cult matter, has repeatedly made fierce 
attacks upon the BEE JOURNAL, endeavor- 
ing to work up sufficient feeling against it 
to make the ‘‘co” operate. He accuses us 
with trying to strangle the unborn infant, 
but as we have not mentioned it for 14 
months, we infer that he thinks our silence 
on the subject is damaging to it. How sin- 
gularly has the following statement made 
at the Utica Convention confirmed what we 
stated more than a year ago, that a war of 
extermination was to be declared against all 
the bee papers : 

We have four monthly periodicals, none of 
which are strictly devoted to the interests of bee- 
keepers alone, but all are run in the interests, of 
private individuals or companies, who are in some 
direction or other interested in the manufacture of 
supplies for the ane. and their respective journals 
are their agivertising mediums. 

Ere unother year we will be the happy possessors 
of a bee periodical second to none in this wide 
.world. We willthen have a medium of advertise- 


ing which will! reach all persons interested in apiarian 
pursuits. 


Let it be understood that we have no ob- 
jection to the starting of a co-operative pa- 
per. Letit be started atonce ; ceasing the 
boastful talk of what they are going to do! 


The following statement was also made 
before the Utica Convention : 


I have not referred to our other bee journals for 
the reason that they are private enterprises, and not 
wholly within the interests of bee-keepers. They 
have an axe to grind, therefore we cannot expect 
too much from them ! 


If the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is not 
the “‘private enterprise” of its publishers, to 
whom does it belong? Certainly not to 
those who now are seeking to destroy it, who 
have placed themselves in a similar position 
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to that of the pretended mother, before 
King Solomon, who clamored for the di- 
vision and death of the innocent babe, in 
order to tear it from its mother’s arms! 
“Wisdom,” whether in king or peasant, 
thus easily discovers the true owner. 

The gravest error they have committed so 
far, is to make the following attack upon 


After carefully reviewing the proceeding of the 
last two National Conventions, 1 candidly believe 
that there is not an honest, thinking apiarist, but 
what is convinced that our National Association is a 
complete ring within aring! And judging from the 
proceedings of the Chicago Convention, can you say 
that our National Association is not managed wholly 
in the interest of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, its 
editor and his friends, and for their personal 
benefit ? 

The National Association in Convention at New 
York, elected Mr. T.G. Newman as delegate to at- 
tend the various bee and honey shows, and meetings 
of our brother bee-keepers on the other side of the 
Atlantic. What do we know of Mr. Newmans trip to 
Europe from his report in the last Convention at 
Chicago ? 

The management of our National Association must 
be ceanane, or it will die a disgrace to American api- 
culture. 


Every member of the “North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society” is directly interested 
in its good name and permanent success, 
and will resent the above insult. A sufficient 
answer to this may be made by quoting the 
following from an editorial in the Bee 
Keepers’ Magazine, written by Mr. King 
after his return from that Convention : 


The Chicago Convention was, in many respects, 
the best one ever held in thiscountry. Such unanim- 
ity and general good feeling, with the intelligent dis- 
cussion of a wide range of subjects, rendered it 
indeed and in truth a“feast of reason and fiow of 
soul,” and we cannot but believe that the two or three 
hundred persons who participated in this feast, feel 
that it was money and time profitably expended. 
This desirable condition of things was largely due to 
the efficiency of the officers of the Association, al] 
whom, savethe Treasurer and a few Vice Presidents 
who were absent, were unanimously re-elected. ..... 

Take it “allinall” the Convention was a “ grand 
success,” and did work of permanent value to the 
science of apiculture. 


| A few copies of Mr. King’s Magazine 
and Mr. Nellis’ Exchange were forwarded 
to us for distribution in the Convention. 
The editor of the BEE JOURNAL personally 
distributed these, but not one copy of the 
BEE JOURNAL was distributed by any one ; 
and yet it is charged that the Convention 
was run in the interest of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. Such an assertion is su- 
premely ridiculous. 














Members of the North-Eastern ‘Conven- 
tion were in “large majority” at New York, 
when the National Society wnanimously 
elected us its President, and we defy any 
one to prove that we in any way sought the 
office, or spoke a word to any one on the 
subject. The wnanimous re-election was 
also unsought on our part, and was first 
suggested by Mr. King, a member of the 
committee on nomination of officers, who 
compliments the management in the above. 

From the tone of the extract read at the 
North-Eastern Convention, one would think 
that we were anxious to continue in that 
office. On the contrary, although gratefully 
appreciating the honor, we shall be glad to 
be relieved. Every year the National Asso- 
ciation has cost us from $50 to $60. We 
have spared neither time nor money to ad- 
vance its interests, and we feel sure that all 
right-minded persons appreciate our well- 
meant endeavors. 

At the National Convention of 1878, an in- 
vitation was received from Austria for a 
Representative from America to attend the 
Bee Congress at Prague. The Convention 
resolved that if its President could attend 
the European Conventions for 1879, he 
should represent the ‘* North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society.” As all know, he went, 
attended Congresses or met delegations from 
bee societies in 8 different countries of 
Europe, furthering the interests of honey- 
producers by giving lectures on honey, its 
production and consumption, wherever an 
opportunity presented itself. Full reports 


were made in the BEE JOURNAL and other | 
} 
As not a cent 


bee papers from time to time. 
of the expense attending this journey was 
paid by the National Society, can any one 
in justice complain if he found an oppor- 
tunity to do some business to reimburse 
himself ina small measure for time and ex- 
pense devoted to the interests of honey- 
producers generally ? 

The National Society had provided a 
milage fund for its Representatives who 
attend bee and honey shows ; but he neither 
asked for nor received one centofit. Verily 
such management is “‘in the interest of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and for his per- 
sonal benefit” (as stated in the Utica Con- 
vention), and will cause it to “‘die a disgrace 
to American apiculture !” Would the co- 
operative man have managed so foolishly 
had he been the President ? 

In order to publish a full report of the last 
National Convention in the JOURNAL for 
November, we omitted nearly all the adver- 








tisements, abbreviated all the other articles, 
and condensed the Honey Market Report. 
This is said to be a crime by our adversaries. 

The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is de- 
nounced because it sells supplies for the 
apiary, but the instigator of all this is a bee 
supply manufacturer, and seems extremely 
anxious to have his wares receive special 
mention in all the Convention reports. He 
is even now greatly incensed at us because 
we did not include such in the list of articles 
exhibited at the National Convention. We 
were not the Secretary, took no note of the 
proceedings, and saw no exhibit from him. 
It was not with other articles exhibited, and 
if there, was kept from view or not exhibited 
sufficiently to attract official attention. 

In Gleanings for March, page 182, it is 
insinuated that Prof. Cook stole the idea of 
the cage he took to Washington from this 
man; but the facts are that Prof. Cook got 
up no cage, and only took such cages as 
were sent to him by others for that purpose. 

This manufacturer of supplies and de- 
nouncer of bee papers refuses to be com- 
forted, until bee-keepers shall subscribe 
sufficient money to start his co-operative 
paper “whose editor’ is to be “disinterested 
in the manufacture or sale of supplies for 
the apiary’’—except, perhaps, the queen 
cages, honey knives, bee smokers, atomizers 
and tin-foil foundation manufactured and 
sold by its founder. 

We have neither time, space, nor relish 
to follow up all that unprincipled men may 
say against us or the JoURNAL. In this ar- 
ticle we have refuted by unimpeachable 
testimony the principal charges made by 
those who desire to create a name anda 
place in the bee-world by endeavoring to 
cause confusion and discord. All that they 
have said is as easily shown to be the 
machinations of evil-disposed persons as the 
foregoing, but we know our readers prefer 
to have the JouRNAL filled with matters 
pertaining to the practical management of 
the apiary, and we hope not to deem it nec- 
essary to refer to such unpleasant matters 
again very soon. 

The BEE JOURNAL is no pauper, impor- 
tuning apiarists for the crumbs which may 
fall from their tables. It asks no favors 
other than those it is entitled to in the 
legitimate order of business, always return- 
ing a full value for moneys received, and 
recommending nothing that is unworthy 
of confidence ; it has acted fairly, squarely 
and openly—evading no issues affecting the 
general interests of its patrons, and never 
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playing the sycophant to gain the support of 
any. It will in the future, as in the past, 
quietly move along, acting for the best in- 
terests of bee-keepers generally, and will be 
appreciated by those who are impartial and 
unprejudiced ; but may be condemned by 
those whose minds are too fullof prejudice 
to discriminate between right and wrong— 
between liberality and narrow-minded self- 
ishness. 

If itbe an unpardonable sin for a dealer 
in apiarian supplies to edit a bee journal, 
how abandoned must he be who manufac- 
tures bee hives, bee smokers, etc., and then 
writes a book to recommend their use and 
create a sale for them ! 

Such may make themselves hoarse while 
erying fraud, but the BEE JOURNAL will 
keep right along, peacefully and prosperous, 
while the waves of oblivion shall roll over 
their denunciations and calumnies. 








Correspondence. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
The Producers’ Interests. 





JAMES HEDDON. 

Years ago, a mulish, long-eared, 
sordid, selfish fellow (as I was called by 
some) tried to show honey producers, 
that is, those who support their wives 
and little ones from the products of 
their bees, that all this gush, all these 
large reports, all this talk about ‘* bees 
working for nothing and _ boarding 
themselves,” the assertions that sickly 
men and weaker woman, could here find 
a lucrative business, one of immense 
income, with little labor, little sense 
and less capital, was not only an insult 
to honey producers, but false; and 
whether so or not, was damaging to the 
honey producers that then existed. 

That these gush-over fellows were 
gushing for selfish purposes, and not 
one of them having any experience 
or thought was following their own 
royal road to wealth. A patent hive, 
instruction book or something to sell to 
the beginner, was always behind the 
scenes. 

All religions, whether true or false 
have for their basis, true moral precepts 
Crafty founders of the latter know 
enough of human nature to know that 
their scheme however rickety, must 
have a solid foundation. 

There is just at this time a little seed 
trying to sprout in this fertile soil— 











TRUTH. The owners intend to name 
it: ‘Co-operative Bee Journal.” I 
refer to the following from the Bee- Keep- 
ers’ Magazine’s report of the Northeast- 
ern Bee-Keepers’ Association. My sym- 
pathies have always been, and I believe 
— will be with these principles, 
but I wish to see nothing but fair, can- 
did truth put into the structure built 
upon them : 


The opinion was expressed that the National Asso- 
ciation is run by a ring, for selfish purposes, and facts 
were cited to establish this view. Articles sent 
to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL are mutilated to 
make them conform to the views and interests of the 
ring thatrunsit. The JOURNAL makes false state- 
ments and charges, and refuses to correct them. It 
mis-quotes the markets, because its proprietors are 
dealers in honey and supplies ; and, therefore, it ap- 
pears as the organ of the “ bears” in the market. 

Mr. Editor, permit me to make a few 
comments on the above quotation. 
First, among others I atteuded that 
National Convention at Chicago. Iwas 
allowed full time to have my say, I be- 
came a part of that Convention, I 
helped to run the controversial part of 
it, and I was met by strong, but courte- 
ous, arguments, I was nota “ring” or 
any part of one. However small, in the 
intellectual world I always mean to be a 
unit, and no part of a “ring.” That 
‘the meeting was run for selfish pur- 
poses”? is true. I went there to learn, 


. and to do what little I could to protect 


honey ——— to oppose what I con- 
sidered the erroneous doctrines that 
**honey is about to become a staple,” 
and that there is no danger of lowering 
the price by over production. Supply 
dealers where there to show their goods, 
&e ; all for one common purpose, viz: 
to better their condition; that is to say 
—selfishness. 

Now, in regard to the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL—what -its editor may 
have done to them I have no means cf 
knowing; but this I do know, that when 
I was almost alone in advocating the 
principles they propose to build on, the 
JOURNAL Was the only paper through 
which I could be heard. Mr. A. LI. 
Root refused my reply to him, without 
even deigning to give any reasons for 
so doing. After I had it published else- 
where, ee copied it, and replied to it, 
= again refused a courteous reply to 
that. 

I have a profound respect for the 
man who willingly and pleasantly re- 
ceived and put into print my articles 
criticising all the bee publications (his 
own included), and who had the manli- 
ness to. say: *‘ though we disagree with 
him, he has a right to be heard.”” These 
words of Mr. Newman should be printed 
in gold, and put as a motto over our 
doors. I like the AMERICAN BEE 


JOURNAL because it runs supplies, in- 
stead of allowing supplies to run it; 








because it is a journal containing sup- 
ply advertisements, instead of being a 
supply circular (for sale) containing 
editorial gush, and some articles copied 
from other papers; because it is pub- 
lished with ability, making it readable 
and valuable; because it is run and 
filled by honey producers, and does not 
“y to run thein!! 

ts quotations on honey I know by 
experience are what I can sell for in 
Chicago. In some other papers the 
quotations are above the amount of 
cash the dealers there will pay me for it. 
There is where you get your gush. 


The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL has 
never done ought to make the price of 
my products less, except in the indirect 
way of procuring its new subscribers. 
We all Know that wherever it makes 
its visits. there, sooner or later, the 
greatest possible amount of honey will 
be produced. Thisis all right. I never 
for one moment expected that honey 
would long be allowed to bring a price 
disproportionately above its cost of 
production. The inquisitive Yankee 
will settle that. But i desired to be let 
down easily and not forced to realize a 
sorrowful reaction, as has been the case 
with almost every product that for a 
time was commanding a price above 
ae profits, as we all know honey 
did. 

If it is desired to make a grand move 
in favor of actual producers, this is my 
plan: Stop making your conventions 
public ; admit all, but invite honey pro- 
ducers only; publish reports in honey 
producer’s papers only ; when you meet 
talk up your failures more, and your 
successes less; leave that‘ hive for sale ”’ 
at home, and then you will not be so 
anxious to report the large yield of sur- 
plus you obtained from its top and 
sides, counting in wood, glass and 
everything as the result of bee labor in 
the magic concern ! 

Is it not just as manly to secrete and 
enjoy a grand discovery as to get from 
the government a document by which 
you can openly keep it all, or make 
others pay all the profits to be derived 
from it? What is there unselfish about 
gathering up a few facts gleaned by 
practical men, getting it copyrighted 
and then charging these same men one 
dollar for these facts, varnished up, with 
the glare of bright hopes and shining 
anticipations ? 

While I have never refused to answer 
all questions to the best of my ability, 
politely and truthfully, I have never 
shouldered any bee, paper, going about 
seeking subscriptions. No, not even 
this one, in which a 4 advertisement of 
implements for sale appears. My 











interest in honey sales and prices of the. 


same, is more than equal to my interest 
in supplies, and I hope it always will 
be. More than that, as a supply dealer 
I consider it my duty to respect the old 
producer who gave me his confidence 
and patronage (sent his money with his 
order) last season, more than to try to 
make another customer for me, and a 
new opposition under his nose, or in his 
field! Should I like to be served so? 
I tell you it is a fearful condition of 
things when one wakes up in the night 
and thinks ‘‘there is nobody in this bed,” 
or at best, a dead-beat or hypocrite ! 
Instead of starting more journals and 
organizing new factions, let us take the 
best one we have now, sustain it, starv- 
ing out all publications and supply 
dealers that gush, or in any way seek to 
create more producers; make them 
look to the pete apmee that are, for their 
—— If such costs $5.00 fora year’s 
subscription, it will be money in our 
pockets. The moment you commence 
dealing in supplies, in an honest way, 
and upon reasonable margins, you will 
see the effects of these gushers. Com- 
mon commercial principles will not do 
at all for their creations. One of their 
pupils will ask if one of your colonies 
would average one year with another, 
$25.00 worthof honey? If not, itis not 
worth the $8.00 you ask for it. Such 
will ask if you pay express and freight 
charges on goods? If you do not warrant 
safe arrival ? So that if any goods are 
damaged by the carriers they will not 
have to be bothered by receiving pay- 
ment from the company, not knowing 
that the responsibility of the company 
to the shipper ends when he takes his 
receipt. I speak of this to show what 
an eagerness for patronage there must 
have been with this class of supply 
dealers. I can think of no cause for 
the same, except poor goods or large 
prices—in either case, fat profits. 


I must say that I never have been 
able to discover any of the faults at- 
tributed to the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL in the above quotations. I sold 
one year’s crop to Thos. G. Newman & 
Son and I received more than J] could 
get of any one else, and received my 
pay promptly. I have always paid for 
the JouRNAL, and if it wants goods of 
me, it must pay me. I suppose neither 
of us are working for love, except the 
love of home and family. 

I am confident that Mr. Newman has 
the interest of honey eg ae at 
heart, and is always willing to make 
any arrangements consistent with the 
best interests of ourselves and himself. 
I do not imagine the proposed new 
paper can run by wind (even if it is 
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sweetened) and it cannot work for our 
interests, unless we in turn work for 
its. Iam no new hand at the wheel of 
‘*producer’s interests,” but I am not 
yet ready to give up the old ship. I 
cannot believe that any new paper can 
excel the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL in 
its devotion to our best interests, or as 
a clean-cut, well-published paper. 
Dowagiac, Mich.. March 12, 1880. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Sending Bees by Mail. 


H. ALLEY. 





Prof. Cook should have the thanks 
of every bee-keeper in the country, for 
the effort he made in getting that ob- 
noxious order rescinded relating to the 
sending of bees through the mails. 
I am of the opinion that this new lease 
will be of short duration, and will 
soon be revoked. Not that any shipper 
of queens will disregard the provisions 
of this new order, by any means. 

Now, suppose some one of that great 
army of clerks, who are employed to 
run the postoftice department of this 
country,complains to the P. M. General 
that he was stung by bees found in the 
mails, who could contradict such a 
statement? The sworn statement of 
all the bee-keepers in the country would 
be of no avail, and would not be even 
noticed by the officials of the postoffice 
department. Any one can easily pre- 
dict what the effectof such a complaint 
would be: ‘‘no more bees permitted in 
the mails,” the same as two years since. 
The postoffice department would not 
make the least effort to learn whether 
such a report was well founded or not, 
and bee-keepers would not have a 
chance to do so. 

Some one of that million of clerks 
reported two years ago that an attempt 
was made to ship 50 bees in a paper- 
box through the mails. I did not be- 
lieve the statement then, and do not 
now. I do not believe that sueh a flat 
can be found among the one hundred 
thousand bee-keepers in the United 
States. 

Now a few words about double-wire 
cages. During the past 18 years I have 
shipped through the mails nearly 15,000 
queen bees. Out of all these only one 
cage was damaged so that the bees 
escaped. As there were only 2 bees be- 
sides the queen in the cage, I do not 
believe that any one was badly stung by 
them. Everybody who has purchased 

ueens of me know the kind of cage 

have used. After bees have been in 
these cages 24 hours, they are not in 
condition to sting much. This cage 














was returned to me as proof that the 
bees were destroyed before they reached 
the purchaser. It must have dropped 
on the floor of some postal-car or post- 
office, and accidently or purposely trod 
upon, as it bore the imprint of the heel 
of a man’s boot. Doesany one suppose 
that the cages shown to the P. M. Gen- 
eral, will prove any better than mine, 
after 15 years’ trial? Certainly the 
cage made as has been described in the 
JOURNAL Will not stand the pressure of 
the heel of any man’s boot any better 
than mine. I shall continue to use the 
same kind of a cage as I have used 

and if they must be double wired, will 
make them so. I think, however, that 
they will be rather stronger with single 
wire and enclosed in a _ paste-board 
wrapper, like the sample I send you to- 
day. I shall supply all my eages with 
the new food such as I used 2 years 
since. It retains moisture a long time, 
and has kept bees alive 14 days without 
water or honey, the bees making a 
journey to Chicago and back to Wen- 
ham in the meantime. 

Here isone more point: I have been 
obliged to pay letter postage on all 
packages containing bees for several 
years. Packages sent me only have a 
2c. stamp affixed. I have not dared to 
write the P. M. General about it, as I 
feared the reply might be the same as 
the late Mr. Wagner got from that 
department, on one occasion when he 
went there on some business for me. 
After Mr. Wagner had stated his case, 
he was coolly told by one of the officials 
that if he had any more trouble about 
bees he would make an effort to have 
them excluded from the mails. So you 
see I never have dared to stir up that 
kind and obliging official the second 
time. If I can send packages of bees 
at the rate of 2c. per ounce, T will make 
my cages so strong that even the P. M. 
General cannot hurt them with the 
heel of his boot. 

Wenham, Mass. 


[Mr. Alley’s queen cage is simply a 
block of wood having an auger hole 
covered with wire cloth, and enclosed 
in a paper box having two small holes 
in the latter over the bees, to admit air. 
The one sent, in no way answers the 
law, and to use such is but to invite a 
revocation of the order admitting bees 
to the mails. Mr. Alley says he does 
not see the need of the double wire 
screen, but will make them so if neces- 
sary. This is right. We must respect 
the law or take the consequences. The 
food he speaks of is good ; we well re- 











member the experiments he made last 
season in sending bees to Chicago and 
back ; the bees were in good condition. 

Mr. Frank Boomhower has sent us a 
new queen cage. It is a good one, and 
answers the requirements of the law 
for mailing very well, with the excep- 
tion of the tin water bottle—liquids are 
unmailable. It also has a tin cup for 
candy. 

We have also received several other 
queen cages. All more or less defective 
concerning the requirements of the 
law. It is astonishing that so many 
should seem to be so eager to usea cage 
according to their notions, than to con- 
form to the postal regulations. 

Let no one assume to endanger the 
rights of all apiarists, by using any 
cage not having a double-wire screen. See 
our remarks on pages 181, and 182, of 
this JOURNAL.—ED. ] 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Just How it Appears to Me. 
CLAUD HOPPER. 


Are bee-keepers a truthful and honest set of men, 
that is, take them as they run ?—Question Box N. 
E. Convention, p. 60, Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, for 
March. 


After carefully perusing and re-perusing 
the “full report of the North Eastern Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, held at Utica, N. Y., 
Feb. 11, 12 and 13, 1880,” I concluded the 
above question must have been prompted by 
some disinterested spectator, and I doubt if 
he was fully satisfied with the answer ; at 
least, so far as that Convention and some of 
its controlling spirits were concerned. 

Supposing the report to be full and 
Official, as it is signed by the Sec., and at- 
tested on'p. 43, of Magazine, by its editor, 
who says the report “savors of investiga- 
tion, and a spirit which prefers solid truth, 
to mere acquiescence for the sake of agree- 
ment,” I, for one, as a member of the 
National Convention beg to notice it in my 
humble way. Perhaps there may be others 
who feel aggrieved, and possibly some who 
feel that it as a feeble effort to insult them ; 
but they probably “consider the source, as 
the boy said,” ete. 

Can it be “truth” to charge such gentle- 
men as Prof. Cook, Rev. O. Clute, Dr. Parm- 
ly, Messrs. Jones, King, Schofield, Dadant, 
Oatman, Chapman, Bull, Godfrey, Rice, 
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Heddon, Harris, Murphy, Winslow, Haw- 
ley, Collins and a host of others, equally as 
good men as those mentioned, perhaps less 
prominent, and several ladies (who as scien- 
tific apiarists are an honor to their calling) 
with forming and becoming component 
parts of a ring to run the National Associa- 
tion for selfish purposes ! 


Past Events are said to be precursors of 
the future, and Byron has said “coming 
events cast their shadows before.” As the 
purling brook ripples down the billside it 
gathers force and magnitude till it forms the 
broad river, and still rolling on through 
undulating valleys, it finally reaches and 
becomes part of the ocean, and its identity 
is lost in a magnitude that puts to shame its 
unpretending origin. So in the N. E. Con- 
vention. The poor, weak, “selfish National 
Association” is made to run down the hill 
till itreaches and is absorbed by the BEE 
JOURNAL ; which likewise runs down hill 
till it reaches and is used up by the irresist- 
ible river Detwiler, and again rolling on all 
is lost in the roaring Betsinger ocean. 
Each is only a progressive step in the work 
of building up that great co-operative paper, 
which will be a *‘ bee journal purely for the 
interests of the producer, and with a view 
of advancing the science of apiculture ;” a 
journal whose editor under the guise of 
disinterestedness shall not sell supplies; 
nor charge bee-keepers with fraud when 
adulterating honey, thus ‘“ depreecating” 
honey to the detriment of producers; nor 
buy honey for what he can get it ; nor muti- 
late articles of correspondents; nor lop 
out personal allusions; nor correct gram- 
matical errors; nor change punctuation ; 
nor alter manuscript to make it intelligible. 

Well, it is a long and tortuous way of 
reachinga small point. A fewirresponsible 
persons would like to have another paper, 
and to get it they must have money, or good 
credit, or good backing; and to get that 
must tear down those now existing, to build 
up the new out of their ruins. But what 
cheek! Toabuse the National Association, 
and then by resolution instruct their Secre- 
tary to correspond with its members and 
invite their co-operation, in bringing about 
the desired end—as it were, to lick the hands 
that smote them. 


The new paper will be started ; of course 
it will. It has been decreed, and what is to 
bemustbe. “Verily, [say unto you,” it will 
be a spicy paper, even though it may have 
no regard for truth ; and like Esau, its hand 
‘““will be raisedl against every man, and 
every man’s hand will be raised against it.” 
I think I will subseribe for that paper, and 
pay a year’s subscription—provided some 
responsible bee-keeper will guarantee the 
return of money for unexpired subscription 
when the collapse takes place. 

The average good bee-keeper will stop as 
he runs, and join the National Association 
when it reads this epitaph on the registering 
slate of the defunct, but “unselfish,” co- 
operative paper : 

“ Conceived in sin, brought forth in strife— 
How soon my troublous days are over ; 


Scarce yesterday 1 was born to life, 
To-day I lie beneath the clover.” 


Peculiar, O., March 18, 1880. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Given’s Comb Foundation Press. 


D. 8. GIVEN. 








By acareful examination of the accom- 
anying engraving, the reader will see 
ow wired foundationis made, with the 
wires sewed through the frames. The 
die plates, which are seen half-opened 
on the die-table, are copper plates with 
indentations to form the foundations of 
the cells. The brood-frame, with from 
6 to 8 tine wires sewed through the cen- 
ter, is placed on one die, as seen in the 
cut ; the dipped sheet of wax, after be- 
ng cut the exact size, is then placed in 


slr 


the frame, the die-book closed, and 
slides under the powerful press, where 
the impression is easily made with the 
strong lever over the die-table. , 
Now we have the wired foundation 
held right in the center of the frame, 
which will always secure to us straight 
combs, and no distorted cells caused by 
sagging. Full swarms of bees can be 
placed in a hive filled with this founda- 
tion, and require no looking after; the 
foundation does not even need wax or 


anything else to hold it to the top-bar, 
as the wires alone will hold it securely. 
Now, for all these and many more ad- 


| vantages, all our extra expense isabout 
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| no fear of an 











two cents’ worth of wire to the hive, 
and a boy can sew this wire in a frame 
about as fast as foundation can be fas- 
tened to the top-bar. Of course, sheets 
of wax can be pressed into foundation 
without the wires as well as with them. 

In making these copper dies, we can 
cut the lines of any size to suit the pur- 
chaser. If the lines are made heavy, 
very light foundation cannot be made. 
If the lines are small, the base of the 
cells must be thick, unless the founda- 
tion is made light. We think that the 
principal part of the wax should be de- 
posited im the lines, leaving the bottom 
thin. The bottom of the foundation is 
often left untouched by the bees, and if 
the lines contain but a small part of the 
wax, much is wasted. There need be 
wax placed in the lines 
or side-walls being wasted. Our aim is 
to have the side-walls so heavy that 
foundation 6 feet to the pound would 
have very thin bases, then if used for 


| the sections, the bees will have some- 
| thing that will benefit them. 


If used in 
the brood frames at 5 feet to the pound, 
there is but little waste of wax when the 
bottom is left untouched. 

The press is all iron, weighs 200 lbs., 


| and is capable of a pressure of 100.000 


lbs. About 40,000lbs. is needed to press 
a sheet for a Langstroth frame, as near 
as we can estimate it. This may seem 
incredible to many, but let them place 


| 300 lbs. on one square inch, and they 


will find that it is needed to make good 
foundation. Wethink our lever a good 
one, and it works very easily. Wehave 
made 25 lbs. of foundation in 30 minutes. 
The work is about thesame as printing 
on a hand press. 

Hoopeston, Ill., March, 1880. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


| To the Bee-Keepers of Missouri. 





P. P. COLLIER. 





| Having been elected Vice President 
| of the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
| Society for the State of Missouri, it be- 
| comes my duty to do all in my power to 
| advance the interests of apiculture 
| throughout the State. To accomplish 
| this 1 know of no better way than to 
| —— the agricultural and mechani- 
| eal associations of the State, counties 
| and districts, to include the various 
| products of the apiary in their awards 
| and premiums. I will endeavor to get 


our products properly before the peo- 
| ple, and I would advise apiarists gen- 
| erally to make an exhibit of honey, wax, 
| hives, extractors, and everything per- 
| taining to apiculture at their county, 














district,and State fairs in the best mar- 


ketable shape. I would recommend 
State productions only. I shall en- 
deavor to procure premiums for the 
following : 

Best package of comb honey, one 
pound or mure. 

Best package of extracted honey, one 
pound or more. 

sest crate of comb honey, in the most 
marketable shape. 

Best display of comb and extracted 
honey. 

Best extractor (of State manufacture). 

Best display of Italian bees, in mova- 
ble frame hives. 

Best show of beeswax. 

Best hive for all purposes, etc. 

I hope each one will try to excel, and 
thus the best will be brought forward. 
Our National Convention will meet in 
Cincinnati next fall, where we can com- 
pete with the world. We can produce 
as good honey as any State in the Union, 
and I hope to see this industry more 
fully developed. The Secretary of the 
St. Louis fair has already tendered his 
services. ana I believe there will be no 
troubie to get co-operation generally. 

Mexico, Mo., Feb, 21, 1880. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


My Experience in Wintering Bees. 


J. B. IDE. 


I have tried various plans for winter- 
ing bees, in years gone by, in Eastern 
New York. I never thought of pro- 
tecting bees for winter; they wintered 





perfectly onsummer stands, by keeping | 


them from flying when there was loose 
snow onthe ground. In Michigan I have 
protected them by packing with straw, 
with bad results; I have also tried an 
out-building, well filled in with 10 inches 
sawdust. and having double doors, with 
bad results, for two winters. I found 
such a building about as hazardous as 
out-of-doors, and abandoned that plan, 
as well as the packing. Some 8 years 
ago I purchased 20 colonies of bees; on 
the Ist of December I placed them in a 
large, dry, warm cellar, and let them re- 
main quiet until Aprillst. All were in 
fine condition, and not troubled with 
spring dwindling. I followed the same 
plan for some four years with like suc- 
cess, until, having a larger number, I re- 
sorted to the above described plans, 
and Jost about all my bees. Last fali 
I again packed my bees in a good, warm 
cellar. On the 27th of Jan., 1850, they 
were all placed on their summer stands, 
and had a grand cleansing flight, the 
thermometer ranging above 60°. The 
next morning I put them in the cellar 





again, where they are all quiet. M 

cellar ranges from 40 to 44°. I shall 
leave them init till April, if the weather 
does not warrant taking them out 
sooner. At this date they are in nice 
condition. They have been breeding 
for some time, as they contain more 
bees than in the fall when placed in the 
eellar. I think, from observation, the 

do not consume over one-half as anes | 
stored in cellar, asin out-door winter- 
ing. I should, by all means, recommend 
a good, dry, warm cellar for wintering 
bees. I keep the leather-colored Italian. 
The cellar should be quite dark, with a 
temperature of 40 to 4°. When going 
into the cellar with alight be as speedy 
as possible, as light arouses them fora 
flight. A few bees will always fly out 
in the dark, which I think are the old 
ones coming out to die. The cellar 
should be ventilated. I make a spout 
from a piece of 6-inch fencing, which 
will be 4x6, placed in the window, with 
a door at the outer end. I open the 
door on warm nights and close in the 
morning, forfresh air. A door opening 
toa room above will let out the foul air. 

Climax, Mich., Feb. 20, 1880. 
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Translated from the Bienen Zeitung 


Bee-Keeping in Southern Brazil. 
F. A. HANNEMANN. 


The honey harvest of 1879 was more 
abundant than I ever before experi- 
enced, notwithstanding we had much 
unfavorable weather. My daily fore- 
noon occupation from October to De- 
cember, consisted of nothing but the 
cutting out of honey, and the mashing 
of this to obtain ‘strained honey ” 
made it necessary to employ a steam 
apparatus once a week. 

The past two seasons, in honey pro- 
duction, compare in the ratio of 32 to 
2. My ‘giant hive,” containing 31,000 
cubic inches, two years ago yielded 16 
arrobas (about 515 lbs.); but last year 
it gave me 21 arrobas (about 670 Ibs.) of 
honey, with the same weight of bees 
(80lbs.). The largest hive of 3 years ago, 
containing about 60 Ibs. of bees, last 
year yielded 385 lbs. against 250 to 300 
lbs. for previous years. The ‘ giant 
hive” carries off the palm ; it contained 
only 125 lbs. of bees and yet produced 
this year 31 arrobas and 7 kilogrammes 
nearly 1,000 lbs of beautiful honey. 

Some may doubt this statement, but 
I can assure all that it is the exact 
truth. It produced astonishment even 
here, where we are accustomed to large 
yields, and so I have had the hive pho- 
tographed—this, though a silent wit- 
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ness, always tells the truth. 
nothing to me, however, whether the 


It matters 


statement meets with admiration or 
ridicule, I have found out what I have 
long sought for, that is what can be 
accomplished with improved manage- 
ment of bees in a country like this, 
where the old fogies are always com- 
plaining of ‘“*hard times.” 

Bee keeping is a science, and requires: 
1. Capital with which to establish a 
roper apiary, precure suitable bee 
lives, and to improve poor and weak 
colonies so as to render them able to 
exist so as not to compel the apiarist 
through lack of means to disregard the 
demand for subsistence at the expense 
of his apiary. 2. Expertness in con- 
structing and improving bee hives as 
well asineverything pertaining to the 
necessary manipulations. 3. The proper 
flora and due secretions of nectar in the 
flowers from which the bees can gather 
the honey. ° 

Up to the present time it was my 
endeavor to ascertain to what extent 
bees can be concentrated; as I know 
this now, and have also learned what 
trouble it occasions to farm, manage 
and cut the honey from such very large 
colonies, I have resolved not to increase 
the size of these mammoth hives in the 
future; on the contrary, to diminish 
them, and construct in such manner as 
I can use movable combs so as to be 
able to get at the honey without being 
stung. Then it will not be necessary, 
as has been the case until now, on ac- 
count of the dearth of nourishment, to 
take from such a giant, per force, with 
the help of two smokers, two persons 
to take the honey out and two to receive 
it, from 340 to 720 pounds of honey in- 
side of a single forenoon, or 660 pounds 
in the morning before breakfast. 

7 * * * * 


My bees do not swarm as much now 
as in former years, but if I had an in- 
crease like that I had in Luneburg, 
where should I put all the swarms, as 
my bees cannot gather any honey in the 
fall? * * * ‘To find room for seven 
hundred colonies within from two and a 
half to three months, will prove quite 
enough without longing for more. 

What large agricultural establisments 
can accomplish against the poor farmer, 
or factories against a single mechanic, 
that also is accomplished by gigantic 
colonies against small colonies. ‘To 
manage a large capital with little exer- 
tion, and yet obtain from it large prof- 
its, is the object of my system. Take 
into consideration the 107 square feet 
of lumber out of which my large hive 
is constructed; how many small ones 
do you suppose, one for each single col- 








ony, I should have needed? How many 


.would I have required for the 78 swarms 


that came on this day? How would I 
have come out with dividing and filling, 
having only my three children for as- 
sistants ? And, besides this, it is alto- 
gether an impossibility to make such 
large colonies, containing bees of 50 
different varieties and many queens, 
quiet and orderly in small hives. But, 
in this case, I filled the large hive to- 
wards evening, and on the following 
morning early I put the remaining bees 
into two barrels, and the whole number 
of swarms were cared for; they cheer- 
fully continued their labors, and fur- 
nished me altogether with about 1,450 
younds of honey. A handsome reward 
for the labors of a single day! 


My honey-crop, which usually aver- 
aged from 500 to 600 gallons, or from 
7,000 to 8,000 pounds, and which rose to 
750 gallons two years ago, has now in- 
creased to 1,260 gallons, or about 15,700 
pounds of honey, and about 1,200 pounds 
of wax. Where all that honey came 
from, and how the bees were able 
find such masses of honey within their 
circuit of flight, and within the space 
of 3 months. and how they could raise 
young bees in over 300 hives and still 
be prosperous, is truly wonderful. What 
industrious insects they are! 

* * * That the North American 
bee-keepers are very progressive I am 
well aware, and respect them very 
highly for that reason, but in reference 
to bee-keeping they see obstacles be- 
fore them which they are not able to re- 
move, notwithstanding their. intelli- 
gence. With machines, driven by steam, 
they can, and probably do, construct 
accurately, and at the same time very 
cheaply, bee hives and implements, but 
nothing else. ‘These handsome boxes 
can be bought by hundreds, whoever 
feels so inclined and has the money. 
But they are empty. Into them belong 
bees, and to purchase these it takes, as 
it seems to me, a good deal of money. 
When they have obtained them, a 
blooming pasture is required, besides 
a suitable climate ; to manage and keep 
them it needs a quiet bee-keeper, one 
who takes pleasure in his occupation 
and possesses a large experience. But 
no part of this can be accomplished 
with a 6 or 20-horse powerengine. Itis 
often easier to obtain capital than it is 
to retain it. All plants which contain 
saccharine matter can be cultivated, and 
such plantations may be, according to 
circumstances, greatly extended ; hess 
steam engines can be employed on a 
large scale to manipulate and submit 
these plants to a process by which they 
will furnish a profitable return to their 











owners, but—bees, bee-food, blossoms, 
honey—they cannot produce. 

For this reason there must be a suit- 
able climate, numerous swarms must 
be forthcoming, and when these are at 
hand at the time when the honey-crop 
is ripe, then giant colonies must be 
forined so as to improve to the utmost 
the opportunity which the flowery sea- 
son offers. This is the only way. 

lah) . . . 

This summer they disdained, for a 
period of four weeks, all honey inside 
the garden; they would not have 
touched it, had it been there in piles. 
This isa sure sign that the season will 
be favorable. In that time the ther- 
mometer of hope rises from day to day, 
because such four weeks bring in thou- 
sands of pounds of honey. 

If any one inquires of the colonists : 
**TIlow are your bees this year?” they 
will usually answer: ‘* Oh, they are of 
no account; they do not prosper any 
more.” What is the use of saying any 
more to them? Why did my daughter, 
who lives six miles from here, obtain 
527 swarms from 103 cultured hives, and 
do such a profitable business in honey 
and wax? It is because she had been 
brought up in my school. 

{ The above is interesting, because it 
shows what can be done in the South 
American Continent. The‘giant hive” 
is well named—being as large as 12 
Langstroth hives—but the yield of honey 
mentioned (1,000 Ibs.) is by no means 
proportionate to its size. That amount 
from 12 Langstroth hives is but 80 lbs. 
for each ; and as the bees were so nu- 
merous, the quantity should have been 
three or four times as much, to have 
been denominated “an enormous yield.” 
Mr. Hannemann is evidently not well 
informed concerning the apiarists of 
North America, or he would not inti- 
mate that we are given only to inven- 
tions, instead of honey producing. Mr. 
Doolittle, in 1877, reported having ob- 
tained 566 lbs. of extracted honey from 
a colony only one-twelfth as large as the 
* giant hive” of Mr. Hannemann, which 
he reports as yielding 1,000 Ibs.! In 
the same year, Mr. Doolittle obtained 
nearly 900 lbs. of comb honey from 3 
hives, aggregating less than one-fourth 
the size of the “ giant hive.”” Mr. Han- 
nemann should inform himself concern- | 
ing our honey crops, before he attempts | 
any further comparisons! He will find 


our apiarists as progressive in bee-keep- 
ing as they are in the sciences.—Ep.] 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Location and Over-Stocking. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

A friend in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
sends me the above as a text for my ar- 
ticle in the April AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL. Now,asarule,I prefer to preach 
from a text selected by myself, yet I 
shall try to please my friends when they 
request articles on certain subjects, to 
the best of my ability. So, if I do not 
please as well when the text is given. 
have charity. 

If I was at liberty to choose a location 
where I desired, and could find such an 
one, it would be ina place where the 
land sloped gently tothe southeast, with 
pasturage as follows: Some willow, to 
stimulate early brood-rearing, with 
sugar-maple to follow ; then apple blos- 
soms, as an assurance of plenty of honey 
from apple to white clover, which should 
be abundant. Next, I should want 
plenty of basswood, and that on a hill- 
side or mountain, so as to prolong its 
bloom; and lastly, where buckwheat 
was raised. Of course, if asters and 
golden rod could be plenty in the fall, 
it would be still better. 

But most of us have other ties beside 
the bees that fix our location, and so we 
have to put up with such an one as we 
have, and the man is to be honored that 
can be contented and bring about good 
results with only limited bee pasture at 
his own home, where duty ealls him to 
remain. If I could have but one of the 
above named sources for honey, I would 
select basswood first, clover second, and 
lastly buckwheat. From all sources of 
information I can gather, basswood is 
the greatest honey producer in the Uni- 
ted States forthe length of time it is in 
bloom. The lay of the land is not of so 
much importance as is the forage, for 
tight fences, or belts of evergreens, can 
be placed around the bee-yard to protect 
it from high winds. 

I would have the hives face the south 
or east if possible, as the bees start 
earlier in the morning than where they 
face the north and west; also, our pre- 
vailing winds are from the north and 
west. 

Next, we come to over-stocking, and 
here I fear I shall be considered out of 
the way; yet I think I can give facts to 
prove my position. If I had a location 
suchas the one above described, I should 
not fear over-stocking it with 600 colo- 
nies, but think that 200 would be as 


























many as an average location would sup- 
port to the best advantage, while there 
are places that 50 would be as many as 
would give good results to their owner. 
When we take into consideration that 
bees fly, from choice, from 2 to 4 miles 
from home, and are led on, by recedin 
bloom, to 5,6 and7 miles, this matter of 
over-stocking is not so much to be feared 
as many suppose. But, says one, bees 
do not go more than 144 miles from 
home, and if they did, it could not be 
made profitable, as somuch time would 
be consumed in flying, that it would not 
pay. To the first we would reply, that 
a of proof can be brought that 
ees fly more than 144 miles, and we will 
give a bit of our experience to the point, 
without calling for any other. About 
the year 1868, a gentleman in Marietta, 
a smalitown 3 miles distant in a straight 
line, purchased some Italian bees. The 
next spring (before I had any Italians) 
I was watching the bees at work on ap- 
ple blossoms, and presently saw an 
Italian at work. Upon examination, I 
found that an average of 1 bee in 5 
were Italians, and this with apple blos- 
soms in profusion everywhcre. Once 
more: in haying, as we were cutting a 
field of clover 1 mile from home, or 4 
miles from these same Italians, we saw 
bees at work on the clover. Having 
heard so much about Italian bees work- 
ing on red clover, I jumped off my 
machine, and, to my surprise, counted 
5 Italians to 2 blacks, with fields red with 
clover everywhere. 

Now to the last objection, that it is 
not profitable for bees to fly so far. To 
the southeast of our home, the land 
rises gradually for 5 or 6 miles, and at 
the end of that distance, it is from 800 
to 900 feet higher than at the apiary. 
Unless interrupted by a long rain, our 
bees follow the receding bloom of bass- 
wood till the top of this hill is reached, 
and we see no slacking of work in the 
boxes as long as the bloom is plenty on 
this hill. The bees, also, all work in 
that direction. ‘The length of time con- 
sumed in flying is but little, as a bee can 
fly at a high rate of speed, said to be 90 
miles an hour. Of course, they do not 
fly as fast when loaded as they do in go- 
ing from the hives. If bees did not go 
over 114 miles for honey, I think 100 col- 
onies would over-stock most localities. 


In conclusion I would say, if all colo- 
nies are strong and in proper shape to 
take advantage of the honey harvest 
when it comes. there will be Jess cry of 
over-stocking than there has been in the 
past. Get the bees, and they will get 
the honey, if it is secreted within 4 
miles of you. 

Borodino, N. Y., March, 1880. ‘ 











For the American Bee Journal. 


New Queen Cages for the Mails. 
JOS. M. BROOKS. 


Isend you one of my Safety Queen 
Shipping Cages, as illustrated and des- 
cribed in Gleanings for March, page 108. 
It is roughly made on account of the 
center-bit being dull, but will give you 
the idea. I also send you, as I did Mr. 
Root, a piece of perforated tin to cover 
the bees, because 1 have no wire-cloth 
suitable. Wire-cloth should be used 
that has been re-tinned after it is woven, 
then the wires will all be firmly soldered 
together and not ravel out, when 
punched or cut to fit the erge. Please 





examine this cage, and if in your judg- 
ment it seems to be the strongest, 
safest and best for our purpose, over 
others, say SO as soon as possible, that 
shippers may take advantage of the 
fact, and use them. I do not propose 
to patent them, and at present, have no 
machinery to manufacture them. All 
I ask is that we use whatever is the 
safest cage, and guard against having 
the use of the mails denied us again. 
I think this cage has many advantages 
over others offered for the purpose, 
such as safety from being damaged, 
shape, cheapness, &c. Let it stand on 
its own merits, if any. 

Columbus, Ind., March 5, 1880. 

[The cage is a good one, and would 
have answered the purpose of sending 
queens through the mails, if the ruling 
of the Postmaster General had been in 
accordance with its formation, but as 
that is not the case, it will not do to 
attempt to use itin the mails. If one 
deviation from the requirements of the 
postal law, be permitted, why not 
another, or many of them? And then 
any regulation describing the cage to 
be admitted in the mails is a farce! if 
we attempt to use any other cage than 
one having a ‘‘ double wire screen ” 
having 44 of an inch between the two 











pieces of wire cloth, we shall soon see 
the ruling of the department reversed, 
and the mails forever closed against 
bees and queens! All who intend to 
use the mails for sending queens, should 
carefully read over, again and again, 
the letter of the P. M. General, on page 
121, of the JOURNAL for March. Let 
all be careful how they act in this matter 
—and then we may long enjoy the boon 
for which we have so dilligently jabored. 

Since the above was in type the fol- 
lowing letter from the Rev. A. Salis- 
bury, and a sample of his cage, have 
come to hand : 

Carmago, Ill., March 11, 1880. 

FRIEND NEWMAN: send you a 
Queen Shipping Cage, that as to safety, 
in every respect, fills the letter of the 
law. It has no double, or even a single 
wire cloth over it. The fact that a 
‘double wire screen” is named in the 
postal law or decision, does not make 
wire screens necessary to fill the order, 
when the opening of the cage is covered 
with a solid board. The object as I un- 
derstand it, was to secure safety from 
leakage of honey, stinging by bees, and 
fright upon the p rt of clerks working 
for ‘“‘ Uncle Sam.” These three objects 
are well secured in the cage. I have 
used the cage for two years past, in the 
mails at times, and by express. If I 
am mistaken about my cage meeting 
the design of the law, say so, and why. 
I expect to use it in the mails, unless 
there is something about it that would 
do an injury to our craft. 

A. SALISBURY. 

It consists of a small nailed box, 14 
inches square and 344 inches in length, 
made similar to a section for comb 
honey, with strips of wood, 4% of an 
inch narrower than the space on each 
side, nailed on where the glass is put on 
sections. The sides are wide enough to 
project 144 of an inch beyond these 
strips, to admit air to the bees, no mat- 
ter how it may be placed. Two of 
these projections were broken off when 
it came to hand, showing that it was 
hardly strong enough to endure the 
rough handling such gets, while in the 
mails. It contains eandy at one end 
and a small piece of sponge at the 
other. As liquids are unmailable, the 
latter is useless. 
The cage is an ingenious one, and 











would have been all right, had not the 
requirements of the postal department 
stated explicitly that the cage contain- 
ing queens shall not only conform ‘‘ to 
the provisions of Sec. 223 of the laws 
and regulations,” but also ‘‘ with the ad- 
ditional security of a double wire or per- 
forated tin screen for cover,” after the 
manner of the one submitted by Prof. 
Cook, the representative of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association.” 


These are the exact words of the 
order issued and signed by the Post- 
master General. To deviate from this, 
is but to invite a reversal for all time to 
come, of the ‘* temporary suspension ” 
granted to us! 

The efforts that the National Asso- 
ciation has put forth, the money that 
some of us have expended to push it to 
a successful issue, the frequent rebuffs 
we have had, and the wording of the 
new Order for a ‘‘ temporary suspen- 
sion’’—all warn us not to trifle with a 
matter so important, by disregarding 
the requirements of the Order, and by 
assuming that anything else will do as 
well as the cage designated. 


We do not wish to be dictatorial, but 
must insist upon the use of no other 
than the cage with ‘‘adouble wire 
screen,” when sending queens through 
the mails. Some have said that: we are 
interested in a particular cage, and im- 
pugn our motives for being so particu- 
lar about this matter. Let us say once 
for all, that such are only mean and 
contemptible insinuations, without the 
least shadow of truth. We have no in- 
terest, other than a retailer’s profit, in 
any article that we sell. 

We, however, do not belong to that 
class, who imagine that no man can be 
honest and just, if he manufactures or 
sells supplies for the apiary. Some of 
the best and most upright men in the 
world are engaged in this business, and 
we hope never to become so depraved as 
to assert that the opinions of those who 
are our competitors in business are un- 
just or their practices dishonest, because 
they are dealers in or manufacturers of 
bee-keepers’ supplies !—ED.] 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Experience with “The Queen Yard.” 





J. M.S. 





The inquiry about a “Queen Yard,” 
on page 152, March number of BEE 
JOUKNAL, awakened memories of an 
odd experience with that same ‘con- 
trivance,” a number of years ago. 
The device was intended to confine the 
departing queen, in the act of swarm- 
ing, near the entrance of the hive; the 
worker bees and drones being allowed 
to fly, so that when the bees had re- 
turned to the hive the queen could also 
readily return to the brood-nest. 

The “ queen yard” wassimply a light 
box about 8 inches long, 5 inches wide 
and 2 inches deep; an entrance cut at 
one end tocorrespond with the entrance 
to the hive, so that when the box was 
— upon the alighting board in 

ront of the hive, the bees would pass 
from the hive into the box before tak- 
ing flight. Strips of glass 2 inches wide 
were fixed at the topof the box so as to 
ae inward from the edges of the 
ox, the width of the glass, all around, 
to prevent the queen, her wings being 
clipped, from getting out and being 


StU. 

The theory of this invention at the 
time seemed correct and some sleep was 
probably lost between the reading of 
the description and the completion of a 
properly constructed queen yard. The 
contrivance was completed and placed 
at the entrance of a hive whose queen 
was worth many dollars, and must not 
be lost, if possible to be prevented. 
The swarm issued, the queen came forth 
reluctantly, capered around in that 
yard awhile and returned safely. How 
nicely stock in aneminent apiarist went 
up amazingly ! 

The next day that colony was in the 
air again, and the valuable queen did 
not appear, the swarm settled quietly, 
high in the air, on a hickory limb, just 
like a second swarm. The valuable 
queen was dead, a new queen with the 
swarm and the business of queen-rear- 
ing going on lively in the parent hive. 

That queen yard was then picked up, 
sadly, thoughtfully, and somewhat 
doubtfully, and placed in front of a 
hive of hybrids about. 60,000 strong 
which were threatening to swarm every 
minute. 

In a day or two out came the swarm, 
pell mell, thousands at a time, tumbling 
over each other and filling that queen 

ard full of struggling bees, determined 

swarm at all haz irds, and that queen 
climbed over those bees to terra firma, 
bound for freedom ; easy enough, plenty 











of bees to walk over and she walked. 
That queen yard went where so much 
good material has gone—into kindling 
wood; like many other inventions i: 
worked best when the bees were not 
present. 

As the queen yard was not successful . 
the inventor need neither be hunted up 
nor named. Hesimply made a mistake 
which he was afterwards swift to correct. 


For the American Bee Journal 
Centennial Exposition at Nashville. 








S. C. DODGE. 


The following are the rules govern- 
ing entries and exhibits at the Centen- 
nial Exposition, Nashville, Tenn.: 

1. The building and grounds shall be 
open for the reception of articles for 
exhibition on Thursday, April 5, and 
remain open forthe reception of articles 
until Thursday, April 22. On Friday, 
April 23, at 7 p.m., the building and 
grounds will be opened with appropriate 
ceremonies, and continue open day and 
night (Sundays excepted) from 10 a.m. 
to 10 p.m., until Saturday, May 29, 1880. 

2. Applications for space should be 
made upon the printed forms furnished 
by the board, and forwarded to B. J. 
McCarthy, chairman of the committee 
on classification and assignment of 
space. 

The above may be of interest to the 
Tennessee _—— and supply dealers 
generally. here are no premiums. It 
is nrricen be an advertising scheme, and 
will be a first-rate one. 

I have made application to the board 
and they have consented to “ admit 
bees in glass cases on exhibition, with 
a guarantee that they are safely con- 
fined....If the bee-keepers should wish 
to give premiums, we can accommo- 
date their display.” So says the 
secretary. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., March 11, 1880. 


[ Mr. Dodge, who is Vice President of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety for Tennessee, is evidently push- 
ing matters vigorously in the right 
direction. A proper and systematized 
effort on the part of ali the officers of 
the National Society, assisted by the 
State, District and Local Societies, will 
do much in placing bee-keeping where 
it properly belongs—among the most 
important interests of the country. 
Much remains yet to be accomplished, 
and no time is ever so available as the 
present.—ED.] 








For the American Bee Journal. 


Where Honey Comes From—No. 2. 


WILLIAM TRELEASE. 


It will be remembered that we found 
a spur formed by a prolongation of one 
of the sepals of the scarlet geranium, 
in which nectar is secreted by the mod- 
itied epidermal cells which line the 
lower part of the tube. Quite similar 
= are not infrequently produced on 
the sepals and petals of flowers, as, for 
example, on the petals of the columbine, 
and those of the bleeding-heart and its 
pretty wild relatives, the squirrel-corn 
and Dutchman’s breeches; but, though 
spurs of this kind may secrete much 
nectar, their length often excludes hive 
bees from enjoying it. 

Prominent among the honey plants of 
the spring is the basswood or linden. 
In the flowers of this tree we shall look 
in vain for a spur of any depth, though 
their honeyed treasure is plentiful. A 
eareful examination, however, soon 
shows that this comes from the inner, 
concave surface of the sepals. Between 
one of these and the gland of our gera- 
nium the difference is one of degree 
only, and not of kind. 

Very early in the spring the willows 
afford a rich harvest to our patient 
gleaners, but a satisfactory study of 
their flowers can only be made by the 
aid of a hand lens—for instance, one of 
the folding linen-testers, to be obtained 
from almostany jeweler, which from its 
small cost e cents or less) is within the 
reach of all, and for the pleasure its use 
may afford, if for no other reason, is as 
profitable an investment of a small sum 
as can be made, since no observing per- 
son can spend an hour among the works 
of Nature without finding many oppor- 
tunities to use it. Everybody knows 
that the catkins or flower-clusters of 
willows are of twosorts. On one plant 
they are of a bright yellow, from the 
abundance of pollen which they bear ; 
on another, their silvery hue is only 
relieved here and there by the yellow- 
ish stigmas. A catkin of this latter 
sort consists of many simple flowers, 
each of which can boastof only a single 
seale for its floral envelope, and a 
stalked, flask-shaped pistil for itsessen- 
tial organ. At the base of the latter, a 
small yellow knob or protuberance may 
be seen, which secretes the nectar, for 





which these female catkins are risited ° 


- | bees. The yellower catkins of other 
plants are male or staminate, only, and 
each of their flowers consists of a scale, 
and two stamens, the anthers of which 
are borne on long and thread-like fila- 
ments, at the base of which is a small 





and not very active nectar gland. 
Another and. most valuable bee plant 
is the white clover, each head of which 
is readily seen to be made up of a num- 
ber of small flowers that are obviously 
of more complex structure than those 
of the willow, inasmuch as each consists 
of a calyx, an irregular corolla of pecu- 
liar shape, ten stamens partly grown 
together, and acentral pistil. wenn, 
the stamens and the pistil may be seen 
a small yellow ring or gland, the nature 
of which is ey org e | suggested by 
its similarity to that of the willow. This 
is the organ charged with the duty of 
elaborating the nectar found so abun- 
dantly in the flowers. 


Many other examples might be de- 
scribed, but it must suflice us to merely 
mention a few flowers in which large 
nectar glands of this kind are found. 
Such are the common blue periwinkle, 
the cow-pea of the South, and many 
other representatives of the pea family. 
and the Salvias or sages, with many of 
their labiate relatives. 

Some flowers neither have a part of 
their sepals or petals modified and serv- 
ing as glands like the geranium and 
basswood. nor possess glandular knobs 
or rings like the willow and clover, yet 
they produce nectar enough to attract 
various insects. Of thiskind is the cot- 
ton flower, in which there is not usually 
nectar enough to induce the visits of 
hive bees, though certain wasp-like in- 
sects may be constantly seen in them 
during the warm, sunny weather. Our 
lens shows us that the secreting organs 
here take the form of small glandular 
hairs on the lower part of the petals. 
Though notso common as the other 
kinds, nectar glands of this form are 
oceasionally met with. In a few cases, 
which are not of much practical inter- 
est to bee-keepers, this sweet fluid which 
we call nectar is found in abundance 
within the fleshy walls of spur-like ap- 
pendages of the floral envelopes, and in 
other like situations, whence it can be 
obtained by insects only after they have 
pierced through the outer tissue. A 
knowledge of this fact offers us at once 
a temptation to ascribe all visits of bees 
to flowers from which they do not collect 
pollen and in which we can find no free 
nectar and no nectar glands, to some 
such diffused glandular tissue ; but this 
ought to be a last resort, after a micro- 
scopic examination shows no _ other 
glandular structure, and after repeated 
observations show that the bees are 
really engaged in collecting nectar. In 
a future article we will describe a class 
of concealed glands, speculations con- 
cerning the true nature of which have 
led to a number of mistakes. 
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Read before the Northeasten Convention. 
Increase of Colonies. 





L. C. ROOT. 





The best method of increase of colo- 





already done so to investigate the ad- 


nies, how far should it be extended and | 


how best prevented? It is probable 
that no subject can be named which is 
of more real interest to bee-keepers 
throughout the land than the one which 
I have chosen for this oceasion. It has 
commanded the attention of the most 
able bee-keepers of the past as well as 
the eae. While marked progress 
has been the result of the earnest, 


honest thought which it has received, | 
it may yet be considered one of the | 
mysteries of bee-keeping upon which | 


more light must be given before uni- 
form success will have been attained. 
First. The best mode of increase of 
colonies. There are many bee-keepers 
who disapprove of any mode of hand- 
ling bees that checks or controls their 
natural tendencies. Consequently they 
favor only natural swarming. Now I 
desire to say that unrestricted swarm 
ing is the most unprofitable system of 
increase that can be practiced. In fact 
I know of no one thing which is 
practiced to any extent that is so 
thoroughly undesirable and so far be- 
hind the times. Even the box-hive and 
brimstone pit do not prove their advo- 
cates so unwise as are those who allow 
this mode of swarming. Those using 
the box-hive might control swarmin 
to the extent that sufficient honey weal 
be secured to warrant the application 
of the brimstone match. 7 
A little over one year ago I suggested 
this motto: ‘Keep each colony sup- 
lied with a laying queen at all times.” 
ow I desire to make astrong assertion, 
and I ask bee-keepers to consider it. 
With a knowledge of what I state, I 
affirm that if this motto were observed, 
the amoutt of honey produced through- 
out the country at present would be 
more than doubled, from the same num- 
ber of colonies. When two or three 
swarms are allowed to issue, the old 


colony is without a laying queen from | 


15 to 20 days. 
unrestricte 
undesirable. 
Time and space will not allow me to 
mention the many disadvantages of the 
practice referred to; but I hope that my 
assertions, given as the result of 
thorough investigation and actual 
practice, will lead those who have not 


This fact alone makes 
natural swarming entirely 





vantages to be gained by the more 
advanced methods of increase. Many 
maintain that one swarm should be 
allowed to issue, and all other swarms 
be prevented. In some localities and 
some seasons this may prove satisfac- 
tory, but, all things considered, I object 
to any natural swarming. There are 
several modes of artificial increase, 
which in most seasons will prove prac- 
ticable, but I have found thatit is neces- 
sary to adopt some system that will suit 
all seasons, for we cannot determine in 
advance what the season will be. I 
shall, therefore, recommend as the best 
mode, that of forming nuclei and build- 
ing them up to full colonies. In this 
way the queen may be reared from best 
selected stock. Thenonecomb of brood 
may be taken at a time from original 
colonies, untileach nucleus is built into 
a strong colony. The place of the cards 
of brood removed from original colonies 
should be supplied with empty combs, 


or frames filled with foundation. The 
practical benefits to be gained by this 
method could nou be enumerated in a 


single article. They can only be attained 
by a thorough study of the subject 
through the various publications in 
— practical bee-culture is made 
lain. 

' Second. How far should increase be 
extended? This of course depends 
upon the wants of the bee-keeper. If 
honey rather than increase is desired, I 
would say make as few colonies as 
is practical and prevent the desire to 
swarm. 

If increase rather than honey is the 
object, then my answer would be. ex- 
tend it as far as the season and one’s 
knowledge of the business will allow. 
Or if a moderate increase is desired and 
at the same time some surplus honey 
secured, this may be accomplished, vary- 
ing of course with the season. 


But some will ask, is there not an 
average rate of increase which may be 
secured satisfactorily each season and 
at the same time obtain a large propor- 
tion of surplus honey? Lanswer, no—at 
least not for such locations as our own, 
and I think our seasons average as good 
as in localities generally. 

Several years ago, before I made this 
an exclusive business, I purchased a 
number of colonies, and as I desired to 
increase them, I secured extra hives 
and divided my colonies, giving each 
part four combs, four empty frames, 
and giving all laying queens. Later in 
the season I was obliged to unite them 
again and feed the original number in 
order that they might winter. Had I 
taken one comb from each of eight 











colonies, and formed one new colony, 
the increase would even then have been 
too great for such a season, and the 
labor and expense would have been 
much less. Had the season proved 
good the larger number could have 
been made at intervals more practically. 
I say, then, adopt the nucleus plan, and 
build up as many as is desired and the 
season will permit. 

Thirdly. How can swarming best be 
prevented? Swarms might be pre- 
vented from issuing, and yet the system 
by which it is accomplished be very 
impracticable. The question should be, 
how can the desire to swarm be con- 
trolled? There are many things which 
tend to prevent the desire toswarm. I 
have known seasons when the introduc- 
tion of young queens to the old colonies 
would prevent swarming in nearly every 
case. In other seasons this would 
hardly accomplish it in a single instance. 
Some have advocated making the origi- 
nal colonies queenless during swarming 
season. ‘This is practiced satisfactorily 
by some, but i cannot recommend it. I 
advise the following: 


First. I consider it absolutely es- 
sential to have one wing of each laying 
queen clipped. This prevents any 
swarm leaving for parts unknown if 
from any cause such are allowed toissue. 
When it is desired to secure extracted 
honey, little trouble will be experienced 
in preventing swarming. The process 
of removing the honey from the combs 
gives both queen and workers ample 
room, which prevents all desire to 
swarm. But in securing box-honey it 
will be found much more difficult. The 
conditions above mentioned must be 
observed, and empty comb be at all 
times afforded which the queen may 
occupy, as well as boxes with immedi- 
ate access furnished to employ the 
working bees. Many allow their hives 
to become too much crowded with 
brood and honey before arranging their 
surplus boxes. Thus the desire to 
swarm is produced, and many times it 
will be found hard to subdue it. Boxes 
should be supplied as early as the bees 
will occupy them. The colonies should 
be examined once or twice each week 
during the swarming season, and combs 
filled with brood and honey removed 
and their places supplied with empty 
combs or frames filled with foundation. 
I prefer the latter. 

Combs that are removed from time to 
time may be used in building up 
nuclei to full colonies as before sug- 
gested, or they may be used to 
strengthen lightest colonies which are 
being extracted. Occasionally a colony 
will be reluctant to occupy the boxes, 








consequently the comb or foundation 
supplied will be at once completed and 
filled with honey, and the desire to 


swarm be produced. While I do not 
claim that any system of management 
has yet been devised that will prevent 
the desire to swarm in every instance, 
I find that when properly carried out 
this plan has proved the most satis- 
factory of any I have as yet become ac- 
quainted with. A perfect system.-of 
handling bees by which the desire to 
swarm shall be controlled in every in- 
stance is yet to be discovered, and when 
it comes will be welcomed with satis- 
faction by appreciative bee-keepers 
everywhere. 





Read before the Indiana State Convention. 
Causes of Failures in Bee-keeping. 


G. W. NEIHARDT. 





“Of all who engage in mercantile 
pursuits, 97 per cent. fail.”’ It is not 
our province to discuss the cause of 
theirfailure. It would seem that others 
learning the causes of ill success, woul 
soon be able to avoid a like disaster, or 
deter thein from engaging in such an 
uncertain business. Large as the per 
cent. of failures in that business is, 
failures in the pursnit of apiculture 
counts its scores for each one of the 
former. The disaster is not so great, 
because the amount invested is not 
so very large, yet the failure is just as 
complete. More than one-half of the far- 
mers in the country, who have farmed 
a dozen years, have at sometime tried 
to keep bees. Not one in twenty keeps 
any now. Like experiments are tried 
year after year by others, and as quickly 
abandoned. 

Failures multiply as the number at- 
tempting this business increase, so that 
scarcely a farm can be found but that 
in some old lumber-room may be found 
bee-hives and bee-fixtures of all kinds, 
from the most nondescript, moth-proof, 
self-dividing, non-swarming box-hives, 
to the most complicated two-story, 
twenty-framed, movable-comb, tele- 
scope, latest patentconcern. Notasin- 
gle bee is left to excite the appetite with 
promised sweets, or frighten the timid 
with its terriblesting. Everything teils 
of failure—total failure. 

‘* Large profits and quick returns,” is 
ever a tempting prize to lure men into 
untried fields. regardless of any special 
fitness for the business. Our agricul- 
tural as well as religious and political 
papers contain articles concerning 
enormous yields of honey and increase 
of bees. f ‘‘two to five hundred per 
cent. realized in the bee business.” 











“The especial adaptation ef apiculture 
to ladies in indigent circumstances.” 
‘““The healthfulness of this pursuit for 
invalids incapable of performing man- 
ual labor,” etc., while not one single 
item is devoted to bee management; 
not a word is said to aid the inexperi- 


enced in this undertaking. Bee-hive 
venders do their full share of mischief, 
with their pretended wonderful success 
attending the use of their peculiar fix- 
tures. They no doubt fully. believe in 
the adage that ‘‘ men desire to be hum- 
bugged,” and they certainly leave 
nothing undone to prevent one from 
realizing their desires in this respect to 
the utmost. In order to lessen failure 
in apiculture, and that it may take the 
rank among the ordinary pursuits of 
life, to which lovers of bees desire it to 
attain, it is necessary that incorrect 


notions be corrected and proper ideas | 
Let conventions teach | 


be inculcated. 
apiculture to the inexperienced as well 
as learn from the experience of others. 
Let them teach that bee-keeping is a 
science, that there is areason why, in it. 
That bee-keeping adapts itself to those 
who adapt themselves to the bees—and 
to those only—that something more 
than bees and hives is necessary to be- 
gin bee-keeping. and tell what that 
something is. Let them teach that 
failures are opportunities for practical 
knowledge and future success. Only 
theories fully tested in practice should 
be taught, so that beginners may fully 
comprehend that to keep bees is not 
necessarily bee-keeping ; and that honey 
raising is more than ** holding the spoon 
to catch the porridge,” that they ma 
know at the start, there is ‘‘ no excel- 
lence without great labor.” Let the 
farmers demand of their agricultural 
editors that they furnish them with 
stated articles on how to care for bees, 
by some practical a ay in place of 
those sensational cullings from various 
pa vers, Which the thoughtful do not 

elieve and the thoughtless too eagerly 
believe, often to their sorrow. A man 
is much more likely to succeed, if in 
his undertakings his ideas of gain fall 
short, rather than exceed, what is possi- 
ble to be realized. 


A knowledge of systematic bee-keep- 
ing—to know how to naag honey in 
neat and attractive shape and reason- 
able in amount, is very important to 
success. But there is something beyond 
all this that is of greater importance 
still, and that is a ready and paying 
market for our products. The price 
obtained is paramount to the quantity 
produced. he real question for us to 


solve is: how to sell honey ? or in other | 


words, how to increase the demand for 








honey? These stories of enormous 
yields have much to do towards unset- 
tling the demand. Let a man believe 
that you want one shilling for what 
cost you one penny, ,and he is 
not likely. to buy your wares at all, 
though he might want them ever so 
much. No one loves to be swindled, yet 
some disinterested(?) bee-keepers would 
fain have the public believe that hone 
could be produced for one cent a pound. 
It is said that not one person in a hun- 
dred in these United States, ever get a 
taste of honey during the year, much less 
is it used on the table for food. Here 
then, is a great gap to be filled. How 
shall it be done? If one-half the 
energy, skill and perseverance, which is 
now employed in raising honey, be 
directed to the sale and building up of 
an unfailing demand for it, the subject 
of permanency in this business would 
be solved. 

Prices ruinously low, however, can- 
not create a permanent demand. 
Large profits or sudden rises are fitful 
and uncertain ; while losses and decline 
in prices are slow to recover. Better 
not sell at a loss, expecting thereby to 
create a future demand. Let the only 
competition among bee-keepers be that 
of raising the finest products and sell- 
ing them at the highest prices. The 
rivalry that is induced by underselling 
is sure to end in disaster to ourselves as 
well as to our rivals. One says ‘‘ raise 
honey so cheap as to undersell syrup, 
and it will then take its place.” In the 
first place it cannot be so raised, and in 
the second place it is doubtful whether 
it would then take the place of syrup. 
I do not want honey to take the place 
of anything else but honey. But I do 
want it to take that _— to its full 
measure. Might as well say, raise but- 
ter and sell it cheaper than oleomar- 
garine and it will take its place. I 
prefer oleomargarine to keep its proper 
place and butter grace my table even if 
its price is somewhat greater. 





Read before the N. E. Convention. 


The Best Method of Increase. 
D. D. PALMER. 


The best method of increase of 
swarms. How far should it be extended 
and how best prevented ? 

In increasing your colonies make 
haste slowly; you can buy increase 
cheaper than you can make it; i. e., 
er increase in pounds of honey by 
1aving few or no swarms will more 
than compensate or purchase your in- 
crease. We find as a rule that those 
bee-keepers who go slow in increase of 














colonies have in a limited time the most 
bees and more pounds of honey. I 
would increase by natural swarms fur- 
nishing them worker foundation; also 
increase by having as little decrease as 


possible. This decrease I would pre- 
vent, and at the same time improve my 
bees by furnishing young queens from 
the best colony I had to those which 
lacked the qualities of making them up 
to my standard of extra good. I would 
increase by natural swarms, and as few 
of them as possible; for by artificial 
swarming we make more increase in- 
stead of less. 

If bees were high-priced, and I pre- 
ferred to increase, instead of buying 
them, I would stimulate my best colo- 
nies to raise brood, as soon as the 
weather and the strength of the colony 
would permit. I would add frames of 
worker foundation until I had about 20 
Langstroth frames filled with brood. 
half of them being above the others. 


If you have a favorite colony you wish 
to increase, you can give valuable aid 
by giving it frames of brood, which are 
coming out from the cells; being care- 
ful to discontinue this a week before 
dividing. As soonas the weather per- 
mits, and your hive is crowded with 
bees, take away one frame of brood with 
bees, and the queen from another 
hive that can spare it, and which you 
do not wish to increase ; make this new 
hive strong by using a division board 
by which crowd the two frames to one 
side of the hive, and add frames filled 
with foundation just as fast as they need 
more room. The space in the hive from 
which we took the comb with queen we 
fill with any comb without brood, or a 
board the size of a frame. On the 9th 
day we divide this colony into as many 
hives (using division boards) as the 
amountof bees and queen cells will per- 
mit. Frames of emerging brood inay be 
used to strengthen them. In front of 
each new colony lean a board; this will 
cause the old bees to mark their loca- 
tion and prevent their returning to the 
old stand. As fast as these nuclei are 
crowded with bees add a frame of foun- 
dation. How far this increase should 
be extended, depends upon the apiarist’s 
wants, and his desire should be regu- 
lated by the number of colonies he can 
handle, by his pasture, by the price he 
can sell at, and the amount of mone 
he has to invest in hives, artificial feed, 
hired help, surplus arrangements, etc. 

The method of increase, and how far 
it should be extended, has given us but 
little thought in comparison to what the 
last,and to us the most important, ques- 
tion has, viz.: How best prevented ? 
For several years we have had as many 





colonies of bees as we wished, but never 
enough honey. Therefore, our attention 
has been directed to how to prevent in- 
crease of bees, and turn this over-pro- 
duction of colonies into augmentin 
the tons of surplus honey. Bearin nar 
that the directions I shall give are suit- 
able for our location, and not for all 
places. I do not stimulate in spring by 
feeding, either in or out of the hive. for 
by such I would defeat the object I have 
in view, viz., less increase and more 
honey; for by artificial stimulating I 
cause my hives to be overcrowded, and, 
in consequence, have an increase of 
swarms to provide hives and surplus 
arrangements for, and but little or no 
honey from the old or new colonies. 


Come with me (in your imagination) 
about the 15th of March, to ‘* Sweet 
Home” apiary. You see my hives have 
just been placed on their summer 
stands; they are double portico Lang- 
stroth hives, having an entrance at each 
end. The back entrance is entirely 
closed by one piece of wood, the front 
is nearly closed by two blocks. As soon 
as I find a colony strong enough to clus- 
ter outside, I remove one block from 
the front entrance, and repeat the same 
with the remaining front entrance block 
when necessary, and also with the back 
entrance block, thereby securing good 
ventilation and preventing in a great 
measure the hive from being over- 
heated. As warm weather approaches, 
and the hot sun of summer causes the 
bees to still cluster outside, although 
both entrances are open, it becomes nec- 
essary that the hives should be shaded. 
By giving plenty of surplus room for 
the storing of honey,and by extracting 
often enough from those hives we run 
for extracted honey, will keep them 
almost entirely from swarming. To 
give plenty of surplus room in those 
hivesrun for comb-honey is not so easily 
done. To accomplish this we use a 
double-portico Langstroth hive, which 
gives us room for four boxes of seven 
yrize sections each, or 28 sections in all, 
Siding about42 lbs. when tin separators 
are used. These sections have each a 
piece of foundation used asa guide, and 
an inducement to work in the box; as 
a still greater and earlier inducement 
we put in the center of each box one 
section filled or nearly so with comb 
from which we have extracted the honey 
the previous fall. In these sections we 
wish to give them working room at all 
times, to cluster, build comb and store 
honey, that the brood comb may not be 
crowded with honey. As fast as these 
sections are filled and finished, they 
should be taken off and their places 
filled with empty ones. By using worker 











foundation and cutting out drone comb, 
we prevent the over-production of 
drones; this excessive supply of drones 
we believe causes much oi the swarm- 


ing fever. We will reiterate, what we 
said years ago in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, that a hive in which there is 
no drone-comb to raise drones will not 
swarm. ‘To sum up in brief, ventilate, 
shade, give plenty of surplus room, and 
raise no more drones than you need, 


and those few from choice colonies. | 


But, in spite of all these precautions, we 
will have many swarms, to make them 
as few as possible with the least labor, 


we put the first swarm in a new hive, | 


for so far we have found it useless to 
return the first swarm. We then make 
on the slate (of which we are the in- 
ventor) of the old hive ‘‘ 79, June 15, 
sw'd;” on the slate of the new hive we 
put 79, June 15,sw.” In from 5 to 
10 days afterwards we have a second 
swarm. While the bees are clustering 
we pinch all the queen cells, and then 
return the swarm, thereby putting an 
end to all swarming of that hive for the 
present. You will see the use of the 
slate as a register in swarming. 


When | 


the first swarm came off we marked on | 


the slate ‘79, June 15, sw’d;”’ when 
the second swarm came off we saw on 
the slate that they had swarmed a few 
days previous. By this record we know 
that this is a second swarm to be re- 
turned. By this means our apiary of 
250 colonies has increased but little for 
the last three years. 
New Boston, Il. 
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Improvement of the Italian Bee, Etc. 





A. F. MOON. 





Permit me to express my great grati- 
fication that there are so many repre- 
senting the apicultural interest of this 
great republic. Your Association is 
composed of members from different 

ortions of your State. No doubt many 

Gove come at considerable sacrifice ; 
and I extend to you all the hand of fel- 
lowship, and greet you allas co-laborers 
in the great cause of apiculture. I trust 
you have met with no sinister motives ; 
you have no political arguments to ad- 
vance, you have no sectional or party 
purposes to promulgate, but your meet- 
ing is for purposes more important; you 
have met to advance apiarian science 
and art almost coeval with the earliest 
branches of industry. 

The improvement of the Italian honey 
bee is a matter of great importance, and 
one that should interest the bee-keepers 
of ourcountry. Itisabout20 years since 





their introduction into this country ; 
they have been held and managed prin- 
cipally by the leading bee-keepers of 
the country, men who claim to under- 


-stand and instruct how to breed the 


bee in all its purity as well as any other 
stock. Someof them have written many 
a flowery article, setting forth their prin- 
cipal requisites, also encouraging their 
improvement, etc.; but I am led to be- 
lieve that their efforts have almost, if 
not entirely, been in ‘‘ vain,” even in 
their own apiaries, which would prove 
to the observer that they did not practice 
what they recommended, and they, or 
some of them, have flown, like the lost 
sheep of “ Israel;” some are fleeing to 
other countries to see if they cannot 
find something better, and perhaps, too, 


- without even trying to improve upon 


the best bee ever known. But, away over 
‘* yonder” is the bee; his proboscis is so 
‘*long!*’ Oh, sir. it’s just the bee for 
this ** country ;”’ not content or competent 
to improve what they have. but must try 
something new, which will add another 
great,trouble in keeping the races pure. 
It seems that other professional bee men 
have struck for ** higher wages,” and 
gone to raising dollur queens and sending 
them broadcast over the country. So 
much for improvement. ; 


Improvement of the Italian honey bee 
since its introduction to this country 
has been slow indeed. I will give a few 
ideas for the consideration of your As- 
sociation, hoping, however, if I cannot 
say anything encouraging, that I will 
not say anything to honed the interest 
of bee culture. To improve the Italian 
honey. bee means something more than 
** writing essays.”’ In fact, 1 am almost 
led to believe that all, or nearly all, the 
efforts that have been put forth in this 
direction have been in vain. If the 
bee-keepers of this country cannot be 
prevailed upon to improve our present 
race of bees we cannot see the propri- 
ety of introducing another “ bee” to 
augment our present trouble in keep- 
ing them pure. It seems that a great 
amount of time has been spent in talk- 
ing and writing in behalf of this im- 
provement, yet we have failed to see 
it. This, gentlemen, is all wrong. If 
we do not improve upon our present 
bee, we deem it folly in the extreme to 
talk about importing something that is 
considered by practical bee men no 
better. It really seems that many of 
our so-called bee men have lost sight 
altogether of improvement. About 20 
years ago the Italian bee was intro- 
duced into this country, and where is 
the man that can say that their quali- 
ties have been made better, or even as 
good, as the first importation ? It is not 











to be found,and whoistoblame? The 
honey bee is just as susceptible of im- 
provement as any other stock, and the 

uestion is asked how we shall proceed. 

ur method is to select with care from 
the apiary the strongest and most vig- 
orous of both drones and queens; upon 
this will rest the secret of success. 

In queens we choose those possessing 
the greatest number of qualifications, 
without regard to color, but her progeny 
must be uniformly marked and good 
workers, with peaceable dispositions. 
If this can be attained, even with the 
bright golden color of the workers, we 
do notobject. In selecting drones they 
must be bred from queens of undoubted 

urity, possessing all the qualifications 
Sclemaine to the Italian bee; they must 
be strong and vigorous, and marked 
uniformly with the dark copper-colored 
bands, avoiding every time drones of a 
bright yellow. The drones must be 
large and active, as greater vitality is 
imparted from the male than the female. 
We avoid breeding from drones where 
the queens have met with hybrid or 
black drones. Dzierzon or no Dzierzon, 
for such we have no faith in or use for. 

In crossing with relatives, this, to a 
certain extent,can be avoided. How- 
ever, we do not consider it so injurious 
if proper care has been taken formerly 
in crossing. ‘The question of in-and-in 
breeding I believe kas never been set- 
tled by the uniform custom of any large 
number of breeders. ‘The practice in 
the old country with respect to horses 
and cattle appears to be once in and 
once out, avoiding, if possible, incest. 
It has been -the custom of our people 
to practice twice in and once out; this 
custom has been highly received by 
breeders of the old country, although it 
has not been altogether reduced toany- 
thing like uniformity among American 
breeders. By in-and-in breeding is un- 
derstood to imply the union of near rel- 
atives, avoiding kindred of the first de- 
gree. It is a well-known fact that long 
continued in-breeding, without great 
care, would tend to diminish the con- 
stitution; therefore, it is very essential 
to breed out to strangers to keep up the 
size and other qualities; this can be 
accomplished by careful selection of 
breeding stock. When the desired end 
is accomplished, we can breed back to 
kindred. By this process we get the 
most substance in the least compass. 
It is a fact that many of the in-bred 
horses have exhibited most wonderful 
strength, which has induced many 
breeders to follow. Some of the finest 
and most valuable horses and shee 
have been bred and inter-bred through 
kindreds for many generations. The 








same law operates the same when ap- 
7 with proper care to the honey bee ; 
ut to maintain that high degree of ex- 
cellence we should draw often from 
imported stock, and test their breeding 
qualities before we attempt to use them 
as breeding stock. I have found the 
best cross to come from a home-bred 
queen, and drones from an imported 
mother. In crossing this way, we get a 
higher grade of excellence, and retain 
— of their original qualities. It 
has been, and is now, the custom of 
many of our breeders to breed almost 
exclusively for color, which, in our es- 
timation, has reduced some of their best 
qualities. Instead of improving them, 
it has in some points weakened them. 
One of the great drawbacks in the wa 
of successful improvement is in hesk- 
ing the country with cheap untested 
queens—‘ dollar queens.” We have 
not space or-time to give a faint idea of 
the amount of injury it has done in 
stopping the progress of improvement. 
We will only mention one or two of its 
leading features and their results: 


Mr. A has spent largely, both in time 
and money, in procuring the best and 
one stock he could get; besides he 

uys up and Italianizes all the black 
bees within his range in order to breed 
his bees purely and improve his stock. 
After testing them, he sells them at a 
moderate price, knowing them to be 
pure. Mr. b, his neighbor, is anxious 
to keep a few bees, and, believing the 
Italian bee to be superior, at the same 
time wishing to save a dollar, he sends 
to a dollar queen breeder and gets a 
queen. He introduces it safely; but 
being a novice in the business, cannot 
tell whether his queen is pure or purely 
mated; but the queen proves to be a 
hybrid of the lowest type, and Mr. B 
does not know it, but Mr. A has found 
it out to his sorrow. He has found 
many of his young queens impurely 
mated; he at once seeks to find from 
whence it came; he finds that Mr. B 
has obtained a dollar queen, and, upon 
examining them, finds them a heavy, 
strong colony of hybrids, which is gen- 
erally the case with such a cross, and, 
of course, the swarm is alive with 
drones—enough to seed a whole State. 
Now, gentlemen, you can form some 
idea of the damage that dollar queen 
man has done not only Mr. A, but per- 
haps a dozen more in the same place. 
That Mr. A, who has been to the trou- 
ble to Italianize his bees, has suffered 
the same fate from the hybrid drones 
purchased, perhaps, of some of our 
great bee men, who sell the Italian bee. 

Here, gentlemen, is but a faint view 
of the facts that no candid man will 











deny, and what is to be done to remove 


the evil, for such it is? Men will not 
be coaxed, hired, or driven. If there 
is a sufficient number of practical, in- 
telligent bee-keepers in this country, 
who will stand side by side with each 
other to put down this nefarious evil 
and impediment to successful improve- 
ment, then we can hope for success in 
bringing the Italian honey bee toa high 
state of cultivation, but not without. 
It is folly in the extreme to talk and 
write essays unless we can get men to 
act. The Italian honey bee in its pu- 
rity is good enough. All we want is 
men with sufficient knowledge and en- 
ergy to demonstrate and bring forth 
their excellent qualities. When this 
can be brought about, then we may ex- 
pect that the Italian bee in its purity 
may,and will be, classed as the best bee 
of all the world. 
Rome, Ga. 


> ~~ + < 


Cortland Union, N. Y., Convention. 

A meeting of the Association was 
held in Cortland, N. Y., Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1880. and a permanent organi- 
zation effected. 

The constitution and by-laws, pre- 
sented by the committee appointed for 
that purpose at the last meeting, were 
adopted. 

J. G. Bingham, the temporary presi- 
dent, read a brief, pointed, practical 
and encouraging article upon ‘The 
objects of a Bee-Keepers’ Association.” 
He spoke of the benefits which may be 
derived by its members in becoming 
acquainted with each other ; by relating 
their successes and failures, others 
might protit by the former and avoid 
the latter; in short, it would be to the 
mutual advantage of all. : 

This wes followed by some remarks 
from different members, and a short 
discussion of ‘‘the relative merits of 
natural and artificial swarming.” 

E. Corey had practiced the artificial 
method for many years, and on the 
whole had been satisfied with the results. 

A. L. Lansing had tried it, but for 


some reason had not been very suc- - 


cessful. 
Others frankly admitted they were 
acquainted only with natural swarming. 
. F. Shattuck, of Homer, read a 
paper on ‘‘Spring Management.” He 
gave some good hints regarding the 
precautions to be observed, and the 
inethods to employ to prevent the loss 
of weak colonies; and to keep all in 
good condition to enter upon the honey 
harvest—the regulation of the number 
of frames to the strength of the colony, 
supplying artificial pollen, &c. 


The Association proceeded to the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, 
with the following result : 

President. Chas. A. Pierce, of Trux- 
ton ; First Vice President, J. L. Gillett, 
| of Cortland ; Second Vice President, E. 
B. Glazier, of Virgil ; Third Vice Presi- 
dent, J. G. Bingham, of Solon; Hono- 
rary Vice Presidents, G. M. Doolittle, 
of Borodino; I. L. Schofield, of Che- 
nango Bridge; Harvey Mason, of Fa- 
bius; Oscar Courtney, of Marathon ; 
Harvey Mellon, of McLean ; Treasurer, 
J. W. Cudworth, of MeGrawville; 
Secretary, C. M. Bean,of McGrawville. 

According to a resolution passed by 
the Association, the Chair appointed 
A. L. Lansing, of Truxton, and J. H. 
Kennedy, of Little Rock, to act with 
him as Executive Committee. The 
next meeting of the Association will be 
held Tuesday, April 6, 1880, at Cort- 
land. All interested are cordially 
| invited. C. M. BEAN, Sec. 
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Read before the North Eastern Convention. 
Increase—Clipping Queen’s Wings. 





A. B. WEED. 





This subject is one of the most im- 
portant with which the bee-keeper has 
to do. It is one that he cannot dis- 
regard and let the bees settle it for him, 
because it is not likely that their choice 
would coincide with his wishes, hence 
the necessity of understanding how to 
control the bees in this matter. 

In considering this subject we start 
out on the presumption that bees have 
no will of their own, but are controlled 
by that almost indetinable something 
which is called nature. 

It is nature that makes the conditions 
which surround bees as well as other 
animals in their wild or natural state, 
and it is that which is called instinct, 
that tells them how to conform to these 
conditions. When under the control of 
man, their instinct still prompts them 
to accommodate themselves so far as itis 
possible, to the circumstances by which 
man surrounds them. 

Circumstances make the animal al- 
most as much as they are said to make 
the man. It is this word circumstance, 
that is the key of animated nature. By 
using it rightly we can control our sub- 
ject; but if we use it in such a way as 
to violate any of nature’s laws, she will 
resent our interference. and we find 
that we have defeated our own object 
by disregarding prudence. 

Thus, the conduct of bees at that 
season of the year that we call swarm- 
ing time, is controlled by certain laws or 
conditions, which nature has estab- 














; : | 
lished, and if we can effect these con- | 


ditions, we can control the bees. The 
conditons which bring about swarming, 
are a good yield of nectar, and warm 
weather—and of course a good queen. 
The first tells the queen that it is now 
safe to lay abundantly, for the food 
which the young larve will need as 
soon as hatched, is abundant, and the 
second makes it possible for her to 
move freely about the hive, and also 
enlarges the brood-nest, by enabling the 
bees to spread themselves, as they can- 
not do in cold weather, and so keep 
warm a large number of combs. As | 
the work of the hive—that is the rear- 
ing of brood and the storing of honey 
progresses, the hive becomes crowded 
and the bees seem to see the time ahead 
when it will be over crowded. They 
appear to know that the only relief 
from such an embarrassment of riches, 
is to be obtained by swarming, and this 
they proceed to do by —— queen- 
cells, so that the old hive will not be 
left queenless, for soggy © bees are 
providentof the future. If these queen- 
cells are removed, swarming is usually 
delayed ; but if in addition to thisa few 
cells are kept empty of honey, and 
ready for the queen’s use, and room 
provided for the workers as well, the 
desire to swarm will seldom be mani- 
fested. At leastif the other conditions 
surrounding the colony are favorable to 
its comfort. This may _ necessitate 
shading or ventilation, or both. Chaff 
hives, in a great measure at least, main- 
tain a comfortable and an even tempera- 
ture, which of course, tends to make 
the bees contented with their home, 
and so the disposition to swarm is dis- 
couraged. It should be remarked in 
passing, that uncomfortable quarters 
will cause bees toswarm, when no other 
reason can be assigned for the act. 


If in spite of all our precautions, a 
colony is determined to swarm, we still 
have a means of detaining them, if the 
precaution is taken in time—we mean 
the clipping of the queen’s wing. This 
is so important, and so easily done that 
it is best to render all queens incapable 
of leaving their homes. 

This will not prevent the bees from 
swarming, but they will come back when 
they find themselves queeniess, unless 
they have an opportunity of unitin 
with another outcoming swarm which 
has its queen, which they will some- 
times do. The clipped queen will ac- 
company the bees out of the hive, 
without seeming to be aware that she 








cannot accompany them on the wing. 
On account of her disability to fly, she | 
will soon settle tothe earth, oralight on | 
some low shrub or tuft of grass, afew | 


of her workers will surround her, and 
by the cluster that they thus form, she 
may easily be found and put back in 
the hive. But before this is done, any 
queen-cells which there may be in the 
hive, should be removed. They are 
often useful to put in nuclei. 

If the bees cluster, and they generally 
do before they return to their hive, a 
few handsfull may be used tostrengthen 
weak colonies or nuclei. This will 
generally also serve the purpose of 
weakening the swarming hive enough 
to quiet their desire to swarm for the 
season; but still more may be done in 
that direction by the use of the ex- 
tractor, so as to give more room to both 
workers and queen. 

A colony managed in this way if the 
queen is an abundant layer, will soon 
become very strong and in the best 
condition to yield protit to its owner, 
and in this condition it should be kept, 
if the object of the owner is honey 
rather than increase. It is much easier 
to keep a colony in this state, if ex- 
tracted honey is desired rather than 
honey in the comb, for bees are disin- 


| clined to work in boxes which are neces- 


sarily away from the brood-chamber, 
while there is unoccupied room in the 
body of the hive. Hence it is some- 
times more desirable to raise extracted 
than comb honey. 

If comb honey is the desideratum, 
the mode of proceedure is much the 
Same, except that the workers are 
allowed to crowd themselves out of the 
body of the hive, and are thus compelled 
to work in the section boxes, which are 
provided for them, or swarm—which 
they are inclined to do unless the queen 
has some empty cells—and these it is a 
hard matter to keep supplied, on ac- 
count of the disposition of the workers 
to fill all unoccupied cells in the brood- 
chamber before storing in the surplus 
boxes. The point at which bees will 
store in surplus boxes and yet notswarm, 
is a critical one, and a difficult one to 
maintain, though many apiarists are 
successful in doing it. lt requires both 
skill and close watchfulness. 


There seems to be a difference in the 


‘various families of bees in their disposi- 


tion to swarm, some being more dis- 
posed to do so than others. This is an 
important trait, and should be taken 
into consideration when selecting colo- 
nies to breed from. Strong colonies do 
much more work in proportion to size 
than. weak ones, in respect to both 
honey gathering and brood rearing, 
hence swarming is accomplished only 
at a great expense. 

When there seems to be danger that 
some of our strong colonies will swarm 











even in spite of the precautions which 
we have taken, a very good way to 
weaken them and thus remove the 
danger, and at the same time obtain 
material of which to make other colo- 
nies or nuclei, is to take from them as 


many frames as necessary, of hatching 
brood, with the adhering bees and put 
in their place either empty combs or 
frames of foundation. The combs 
of brood which we have removed are 
probably the most valuable part of our 
apiary, and are the best material with 
which to make nuclei. These nuclei 
should be immediately ye with 
queens; if the queens are laying and 
tested, so much the better. 

These nuclei or stall colonies, are 
now in a fair way to become good sized 
colonies before winter, if circumstances 
are favorable to them even if given no 
material aid. though they will appre- 
ciate any help which may be given them 
in the way of additional frames of 
hatching brood. This way of making 
nuclei out of the surplus strength of 
strong colonies, is, we believe, a much 
better way than breaking a large colony 
into numerous an’ weak nuclei, and 
then waiting for them to attain full 
size by a long process of feeble growth. 
By some it is preferred to take a few 
brood combs with the adhering bees 
from each of several strong colonies 
and unite them, so as to make a strong 
colonyatonce. This way is perhaps the 
best, but the former has the yy © 
of providing a large number of nuclei 
wherein to raise and test young queens, 
and this is a thing much to be desired by 
those who, like ourselves, rear queens 
for sale. 

This taking away of brood frames is 
a heavy drain on the strength of the 

arent colonies, and if forage should 

ecome scarce, it may become neces- 
sary to feed them so that the depleted 
number of workers can act as nurses, 
rather than spend their time in roam- 
ing the fields. It is frequently a good 
plan to feed any weak colony and thus 
in a measure render them independent 
of untoward circumstances ~ supplying 
conditions which are favorable. 


As to the time for performing the 
various operations of the apiary, no 
rigid rule can be laid down, because 
seasons vary from each other as well as 
localities. Therefore a paper of this 
kind must necessarily be suggestive 
rather than didactic, and we would hint 
that unless the yield of nectar in the 
early part of the season is very large, 
that nuclei and new colonies be made 
after the clover yield rather than before 
or during it, so that we may have 
strong colonies at the right time to take 








advantage of this large harvest. And 
also that the work of dividing be done 
before the fall harvest so that the new 
colony may be in a condition to take 
advantage of it. The question how far 
may the increasing of colonies be ex- 
tended is to be decided by the needs of 
the bee-keeper and his ability to build 
his nuclei and weak colonies up before 
winter so that they will be able to stand 
that trying ordeal. It should be the 
aim of apiarists to have opportunity of 
doing a particular thing coincident 
with the need thereof, and he should be 
ever ready to take advantage of the 
occasion. 
Detroit, Mich. 





a 


North Eastern Convention. 








The Question Box. 


1. What is the best way to ship ex- 
tracted honey? Ans. Barrels or — 

2. How far will bees go in search of 
honey? Ans. by two, four to six miles; 
by one, two miles. 

3. In any ordinary locality how man 
colonies can be kept in one place to ad- 
vantage? Ans. by one, not over sixty; 
by two, one hundred to three hundred. 

4. Which is the best time to ship 
bees on the cars where they are to go 
two hundred miles southeast, spring or 
fall? Ans. Spring. 

5. Does the advantage, in better ven- 
tilation of a hive with two entrances, 
more than compensate for the probable 
loss of bees when one of the entrances 
is closed in the fall? Ans. Yes; 
the bees generally are acquaiuted with 
both entrances. 

6. How do you extract the wires 
from the comb after the foundation is 
drawnout? Ans. With little tweezers. 
Pull them upward. " 

7. Which is the best foundation for 
surplus honey boxes—drone or worker ? 
Ans. Worker makes the best appear- 
ance when cappetl over. 

8. Is candy, made of good sugar, a 
good thing to feed bees with durin 
winter, provided they have enoug 
honey in the hive to supply necessary 
liquid? Ans. Yes, provided there is 
no ~— of getting along without it. 

9. Or, if we could feed them water 
and candy would it do just as well as 
honey? Ans. No. 

10. How thick should a section box 
for honey be when separators are used ? 
Ans. 1% to 2 inches. 

11. Will bees store and cap as much 
honey when the sections are two inches 
thick as when they are of less thick- 
ness, if a separator is used between 
each section? Ans. Yes. 











12. Isitan established fact that for 
out-door wintering, a hive should not 
face the north? Ans. No. 

13. In which direction should they 
face? Ans. Southeast. 

14. Are bee-keepers a truthful and 
honest set of men, that is, take them as 
they run? Ans. They average good. 

15. Is dysentery a disease produced 
by bad honey or is it produced by the 
sudden changes of the atmosphere ? 
Ans. Both. 

16. Which mode will increase the 
fastest, artificial or natural swarming ? 
Ans. Artificial. 

17. What is the best method to use 
in wintering bees on their summer 
stands? Ans. Make them comfortable. 

18. Which is the best way to render 
wax, with a press and boiler, or with 
a wax steamer? Ans. With a wax 
steamer. 

19. Can queens be fertilized in con- 
finement so as to make it profitable ? 
Ans. Prof. Hasbrouck says yes. 

20. Will it pay to get a patent on im- 
plements to be used in the apiary ? 
Ans. by two. Judging from the past, 
we say no. By one of the committee— 
yes, if bn have a good invention. 

21. hat is the best and most sim- 
ple hive touse? Ans. Thehive I use. 

22. Upon the issue of a swarm, at 
what time, prior or after, is the parent 
hive supplied with another queen. 
Ans. In most cases after. 


Reports of Committees on Prizes. 


The committee on prize essays would report that 
they have carefully considered the two essays upon 
“The best methods of swarming and preventing the 
same,” and have concluded that as the two essays 
were of so nearly equal merit, they therefore recom- 
mend that the}prize offered be divided between the 
two contestants, A. B. Weed and D. D. Palmer. 

On the subject, “The different races of bees and 
their crosses,” your committee would award the 
prize to Mr. Julius Hoffman, of Fort Plain. 

On “Comb Foundation” the majority of the com- 
mittee recommends that the prize for the best essay 
be awarded to Julius Yan Deusen, of Sprout Brook, 


The committee on implements reported, and 
awarded the prizes as follows: The prize for best 
Honey Extractor was awarded to Mr. A. J. King, of 
New York City. 

The prize for the best and most practical bee-hive, 
with Le arrangement and boxes, was awarded 
tothe “Shuck Eclectic,” exhibited by Mr. A. J. King, 
of New York City. 

The prize for the “ Best Display of Aplesicn Im- 

lements” was awarded to Mr. J. H. Nellis, of 

anajoharie, N. Y. 

The prize for the “ Best and most practical bee 
smoker” was awarded to the “Quinby Smoker,” 
manufactured and exhibited by L. C. Root & Bro., 
of Mohawk, N. Y. 

The prize for the best “Comb Foundation,” for 
the brood chamber, was awarded toJ. Van Deusen 


on. 
The prize for the best ‘Comb Fonndation” for 
the surplus boxes was awarded to J. Van Deusen & 


n. 

Your committee would call the attention of bee- 
keepers to the following articles as worthy of their 
approval : 

“ Peet’s Combination Queen Cage.’”’ The com- 
mittee considers it the best and most practical cage 
in the the market. 

We also recommend the several “ Honey Knives” 
on exhibition, viz: The new knife of Mr. Detwiler, 


the Bingham & Hetherington, and Novice’s. 








We also highly approve of the Wax Extractor as 
made by Mr. J. H. Nellis; and would recommend 
every one just commencing the bee business to 
purchase a copy of each of the works on bee-culture 
on exhibition, viz: “Quinby’s New Bee-keeping,” 
and “ The Bee-Keepers’ T'ext-Book. 





Nebraska State Convention. 


The first annual meeting of the Ne- 
braska Bee-Keepers’ Association was 
convened at Omaha, on Saturday, Feb. 
21, with President Hiram Craig, of Ft 
Calhoun, in the chair, and W. G. Pig 
man, Secretary. 

After the transaction of some routine 
business, the subject of ‘“* The Spring 
Management of Bees” was taken up 
for discussion. The different modes of 
feeding to produce early breeding were 
discussed. 

The election of officers for the ensu- 
ing year then took place, with the fol- 
lowing result : 

President—Hiram Craig, Ft. Calhoun. 

Vice Presidents—J. R. Kennedy, Pa- 

illon; D.J. Arnold, Brownville ; J. H. 

asters, Nebraska City ; J. W. Flynn, 
Fairfield ; T. L. Vondorn, Omaha; Dr. 
Cochran, Tecumseh. 

Treasurer—J. N. Dynes, Papillon. 

Secretary—W. G. Pigman, Omaha. 
Assistant Secretary—W. C. B. Allen, 
Omaha. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. 
Vondorn, Corbett, McLain, was ap- 
pointed to arrange with the managers of 
the State Fair to secure a proper exhibit 
of the products of the bee-keepers of 
Nebraska. 





Read before the Northeastern Convention 


A Neglected Field. 


H. A. BURCH. 








We know full well, that the research 
of the scientific apiarists of our land 
have explained away many mysteries 
that encompassed our vocation, and 
solved very many of the difficult prob- 
lems relative to the establishment of 
bee-culture upon a permanent and pay- 
ing basis. 

To the advanced thought of the ever- 
active German mind are we out in- 
debted for the gratifying results already 
attained. But every obstacle—in fact 
the chief of all—has not yet been com- 
passed. While with our present facili- 
ties we are enabled to quadruple our 

ield of surplus honey, the question, 
how we may best realize on this health- 
ful sweet, has received very little atten- 
tion at our hands. a 
Ignoring the matter of attractive 
Re mony which was made a necessit 
by circumstances beyond our control, 














we find ourselves confronted by this 
question: ‘‘ Can we not command bet- 
ter and more uniform figures for our 
— honey ?” 

e need not dwell upon the import- 
ance of this problem. To its speedy 
solution we invite your earnest and 
careful consideration, believing that, 
by the co-operation of our practical 
apiarists, an affirmative answer will be 
the result. 

To make our position clear and un- 
mistakable, please allow us to present 
an ——-. by way of illustration. As 
you well know, Chicago is the great 
mart of the northwest. One of her 
busiest streets is devoted almost exclu- 
sively to the purchase and sale of our 
agricultural, horticultural and apicul- 
tural products. Her three hundred 
commission merchants solicit consign- 
ments of our honey. 

Now there are in our vicinity three 
or four persons making bee-culture a 
specialty. Three years ago, we (the 
writer and his neighbors) shipped our 
honey to as many different firms hand- 
ling that article, each one of course ex- 
pecting to get the best prices. The 
outcome showed a wide difference in 
point of results, net prices varying from 
12 to 22c. per pound. Why this dif- 
ference? We found that the firm 
realizing the best prices was better 
adapted, and possessed better facilities 
for the handling of honey. To-day our 
honey goes to one house (whose adver- 
tisement appears in your programme), 
and we all obtain satisfactory prices. 

Now the point we wish to make, is 
this; can we not, by concentrating the 
honey trade, obtain better prices than 
we now do? Our experience is posi- 
tively on the affirmative side of this 
question. A common sense view of the 
Situation, it seems to us, corroborates 
our position; the history of the com- 
mercial world confirms it. To give 
one, or at most two firms in each of the 
large towns and cities, control of the 
honey trade, is essential; but equally 
essential is it, that these firms shall be 
composed of men of large business ex- 
perience ; that they shall possess tact 
and energy ; and that they shall be men 
of known ability, and unquestioned 
—- Such men can be found, 
shall we not make such an arrangement 
with them as shall be alike advanta- 
geous to them and to ourselves. If 
these few hurried thoughts shall be the 
means of awakening our bee conven- 
tions to better views of their most vital 
interests, and direct their energies into 
this practical channel, then indeed shall 
we rejoice that we have striven to cul- 
tivate ‘‘ a neglected field.” 





W. Illinois and E. Iowa Convention. 





The seventh semi-annual meeting of our 
Society will be held at Monmouth, Warren 
Co.. Ill., Thursday and Friday, April 29-30, 
1880. All bee-keepers and others who are 
in any way interested in bees or honey, are 
cordially invited to be present. 

The Rev. O. Clute, of lowa City, lowa, 
will again favor us with a lecture on the 
— of April 29th, on some topic of 
general interest to all. 

The committee of reception will receive 
and exhibit free, all articles sent by bee- 
keepers or manufacturers, if sent to the 
Secretary at Monmouth, IIl., and charges 
prepaid. The hofels will keep bee-keepers 
at reduced rates. From letters received we 
think this meeting will fully equal if not 
excel any previous meeting of the Society. 
Many valuable prizes have already been 
offered and more will be forthcoming. 

Monmouth was the birth-place of our So- 
ciety, let us show them how large we have 
grown. Let every member turn out that 
can, and bring many bee friends. 

The prizes which have been given away 
at our meetings have added not a little to 
the success and interest of the sessions, and 
it is a pleasure to deal with men who do 
just as they say they will. For one the 
Secretary can say that the pair of Black 
Cochin fowls drawn by him at Burlington 
last fall, from Dr. J. R. Baker, Keithsburg, 
Ill., are most superb specimens of that ex- 
cellent variety of fowls. Among other 
prizes offered, the Doctor and his wife give 
a pair of Black Cochin chicks, to be 
delivered next September, value $5.00 and 
a setting of eggs of either Black Spanish, 
Black Cochin or B. B. R. Game, value $2.00. 

WILL. M. KELLOGG, Sec. 
Oquawka, Ill. 


From the Journal of Horticulture, London. 
British Bee-Keepers’ Association. 





The annual meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held Feb. 18th, under the 
vresidency of the Baroness Burdett- 

outts. After the usual preliminaries 
the Baroness expressed her pleasure at 
the manifest progress of the Associa- 
tion, and suggesting that the Presi- 
dents of county associations should be 
elected as Vice Presidents of the parent 
Association. The condition of Ireland 
was referred to. The Baroness ex- 
pressed a hope that the work which 
Canon Bagot has taken up would do 
much in enligtening the peasantry in 
better methods of bee-culture to their 
immense advantage, as the plans they 
now follow are very crude and profit- 
less; and adding that perhaps the 
British Bee-Keepers’ Association might 
see it wise to organize aseries of gather- 
ings in the sister island. The report 
was moved from the chair, and carried 
unanimously. : 

Dr. Ogle and Mr. Jackson of Slindon 
in moving and seconding a vote of 














thanks to the officers and Committee, 
spoke in high terms of the position the 
Society had achieved in their hands. 
PP ae Herbert R. Peel proposed and 
z 
thanks to the Royal Horticultural 
Society for their hearty and ready co- 
operation in the projects of the British 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. After the 


election of officers, in which warm ex- | : 
i : . | then,” added he, ‘* that a better time 


ression was given to the value of the 
fon. Sec., the list of votes for the 
Committee (the whole of whom have 
been re-élected) was read. Mr. Huckle 
was appointed paid Assistant Secretary. 

Perhaps the most important proposi- 
tion was moved by the Rev. E. Bartrum 
in an able and telling speech :—That in 
the opinion of this Association it is 
advisable that a professorship of api- 
culture should be established in con- 
nection with the Science and Art 


Department at South Kensington, and | 


that the Committee’ be requested to 
take such steps as shall seem expedient 
with a view to the establishment of a 
professorship. The proposer pointed 
out that in relation to apiculture we 
were behindhand, as we formerly were 
in drawing, designing, and many 
branches of technical knowledge, but 
that the schools of design had accom- 
plished a work in relation to the objects 
the importance and value of which to 
the community, it was impossible to 
estimate. No large town could now be 
visited without seeing signs of progress. 
Apiculture being so behindhand, should 
we not do well by taking the same steps 
here as have done so much in other 
directions? The duties of a professor 
would be to visit the normal schools and 
training colleges. ‘‘ Just look,” said the 


speaker, ‘‘ at the wonderful ignorance | 


of our teachers on the question, while 
in Germany no man is admitted to a 
mastership of a village school without 
he can pass an examination in bee- 
culture. The value of the bee is not 
measured by its power of producing 
honey. It has an influence of the most 
marked kind upon many of our crops, 
and without its visits to our orchards 
their fruitage would be little better 
than total failure. In ten years we 
should by this step do a work which we 
can hardly imagine. If the Association 
cordially sanction my proposal the 
Committee will use its influence with 
the Department to bring about so desir- 
able a consummation; and in taking 
this step we shall not be regarded as 
riding a personal hobby. for our en- 
thusiasm will rest in the conviction that 
we are advocating what will benefit the 
country at large.’ 

The Rev. George Raynor seconded 





| the proposition with equal ability, re- 


F. Cheshire seconded a vote of | 








marking that the present moment 
seemed perhaps an unfitting one for 


| bringing it foward ; but he thought that 


in the present depressed condition of 
agriculture the farmers might well 
catch at every straw presented to them. 
The fertilization of many crops, es- 
econ d clover seed, received peculiar 
1elp from bee-keeping. ‘‘I am sure, 


could not be found for the question in 
hand, and here, it may be, that agricul- 
ture’s extremity will be apiculture’s 
opportunity. We should endeavor to 
connect this subject with the teaching 
of youth. It is impossible to prevent 
the cottager adhering to the brimstone 
pit, but with the rising generation we 
may have hope to spread enlightened 
ideas.”” The proposition was unani- 
mously affirmed. 

Mr. J. P. Jackson proposed the forma- 
tion of a reference and loan library of 
works relating to bee-culture, which 
after debate was carried nem. con. The 
meeting was large and influential, many 
te eta apiculturists from a distance 

eing present. The prize schedule will 
be considered at the next meeting of 
the Committee on March 10th. 





SES Se rrr 


Death of the Rev. J. Van Eaton. 





It is with sorrowful feelings that Il write 
to inform you of the death of the Rev. Dr. 
John Van Eaton, pastor of the United 
Soka das jag Chureh of York, Livingstone 
Co., N. Y., who died of heart disease March 
5, 1880, in the 63d ae of his age. Occupy- 
ing the same pulpit and looking to the 
spiritual welfare of a large congregation for 
more than a quarter of acentury—his was 
a vigorous, active, useful life, a noble man- 
hood, a triumphant death. A _ brother 
minister, who knew him well, remarked in 
his funeral eulogy, “that he was looked 
upon by his associates in the body as the 
ablest member of this presbytery.” 

A deep scholar in theology, his sermons 
full of ripe thought ; were interesting, con- 
vincing and eloquent. Aside from pastoral 
duties apiculture was his chosen pursuit. 
He gave to its improvement the powerful 
genius of a fertile brain, and with assistant 
co-laborers to carry out his ideas, by practi- 
cal experiment, successfully wrought the 
solution of important problems in progres- 
sive apiculture, one being the practical and 
profitable use of wax foundation for surplus 
honey after it had been condemned as un- 
suitable for such purposes by the almost 


| unanimous voice of several Associations. 


M. Quinby is at rest; Adam Grimm, and 
many others whose names were familiar as 
writers in our bee publications, are no more. 

‘Thus one by one are passing away those 
who have done much towards placing bee- 
keeping in the position it now occupies. 
Peoria, N. Y C. R. IsHam. 











Letter Drawer. 





Smith’s Grove, Ky., March 3, 1880. 

As it is the duty of the Vice Presi- 
dents of the National Association to 
correspond with the Secretaries of 
Agricultural Associations, in their 
respective states, I take this method to 
request the bee-keepers of Kentucky | 
to send me the address of Secretaries in 
their localities, so that I may be able to 
correspond with them, and induce them 
to offer premiums for bees, hives, honey 
and apiarian supplies. As the pre- 
mium lists are usually made out early 
in the year, I am anxious to get the 
addresses as soon as possible. 





N. P. ALLEN, 
Vice President for Ky. N.A.B.K.S. 





Park’s Corners, Ill., March 3, 1880. 

My 50 colonies of bees were put in 
the cellar about Nov. 15th, and taken 
out for a cleansing flight Feb. 23, all in 
good condition. One of my nucleus 
colonies swarmed out with a fine Italian 

ueen and was lost. I put all back in 
the cellar the same day; the cellar is 
well ventilated with 3 inch flues. The 
thermometer stands from 40° to 48°. 
The bees seem to be doing well; they 
are all strong, with plenty of honey; 
but a good many bees crawl out of the 
hives and die. I swept out three pans 
full of dead bees when I took them out, 
but there are plenty left. Is that too 
many dead bees for the length of time 
they were confined in the cellar? I use 
the Langstroth hive and have mostly 
Italian bees. D.G. WEBSTER. 


[The dead bees are evidently the old 
ones, dying from natural causes.—ED.] 





Martinsburg, Mo., March 5, 1880. 
The past year has been the most 
disastrous one on bees since the advent 
of scientific bee-keeping. Last summer 
was so unfavorable that there was but 
small increase in colonies, and no sur- 
lus honey. In fact a large proportion 
had not enough stores to take them 
through the winter, and_it became 
necessary to feed them. The present 
winter has been so mild and dry, that 
we all thought that ‘“‘our pets” would 
come through all right, but we were 
sadly mistaken, for the smallest loss 
that I have heard of is 20 per cent.; the 
average loss of colonies since the com- 
mencement of winter is about 75 per 
cent. Persons with but few bees, who 
did not pay much attention to them, 

have generally lost all. 
W. L. FRENCH. 


| vorable for bees; though it has 
| very cold at times, we have had no pro- 





Borodino, N. Y., March 6, 1880. 
Bees have wintered finely so far. 
is warm and rainy now, with no snow 
on the ground. The prospects are good 
for a poor season on white clover as the 
winter has been so open that the frost 
has badly drawn it out of the ground. 
G. M. DooLirrLe. 


It 





Light Street, Pa., March 6, 1880. 
Bees are doing very well. They have 
been on the wing nearly every week 
during the winter. No signs of dysen- 
tery or dwindling. Prospect somewhat. 
brighter for the bee-keeper than last 

spring. H. H. Brown. 





Blairstown, Iowa, Feb. 24, 1880. 
The winter, so far, has been very fa- 
een 


longed cold weather. There has not 
been a month that bees have not had a 
good flight, and consequently where 
they were properly taken care of they 
are in good condition. The hybrids 
have commenced breeding, while the 
blacks show no signs of doing so. 
The weather for the last few days has. 
been very warm ; to-day the thermom- 
eter stands at 62°. 
HARRY G. BURNET. 





O’Fallon Depot, Ill., Feb. 27, 1880. 

During the past 10 or 12 years I have 
purchased some 25 queens from Mr. H. 
Alley, of Wenham, Mass., and I re- 
member but one of them that has raised 
hybrids. In 1876 I obtained 15 dollar 
queens of him. The fall was a dry one 
and forage scarce, and I lost about one- 
half of them in introducing. Though 
I did not request it he gave me three 
more queens in the year 1878 to assist in 
bearing this loss. The latter have done 
well, and I reared from them some 30 
queens last summer, which were even 
lighter in color than their mothers—as 
beautiful queens as leversaw. My bees. 
wintered well. Some brought in nat- 


ural pollen yesterday. C.T. Smirn. 





Hokah, Minn., March 4, 1880. 

I have 8 colonies of Italian bees do- 
ing well. I am feeding the lightest 
ones with honey and granulated sugar. 
Last spring I lost all butone. I bought 
4 colonies, 3 of them blacks, and Italia- 
nized from a queen that I bought from 
the Rev. A. Salisbury. She fills the 
billin every respect. Last fall I bought 
an imported queen (Pometta), which is 
doing well, the bees are not as large as 
the others or as regularly marked. I 
think I have a good way to remove 
moth worms, Shake off the bees, then 











keep tapping on the frame with any | 





thing hard which will jar the moth, | 


which is concealed amongst the young 
brood ; when it is disturbed it will make 


its appearance and leave the comb as | 


soon asitcan. You can then kill them 


without cutting the comb. AfterI got | 
pure Italians I had none of the above | 
named work to do, they saved me the | 


trouble. 


read with interest. Wm. LOSSING. 





Williamsville, Mich., March 13, 1880. 
Our bees are wintering well so far. 
We put half of them in the cellar last 
fall, and left the rest on the summer 
stands, with straw in each end of the 
hives and over them. But they con- 
sumed so much more honey out-of- 
doors that in January we put all the 
rest in but 2, where they have been 
breeding since February Ist; also the 2 
left out. I lately examined some and 
they appeared to be crazy for water: 


The BEE JOURNAL I always | 


report. One thing worthy of remark is 
the very heavy loss of queens last fall. 
I lost 5 young laying queens; many 
others reported heavy losses of queens 
last September. All the drones were 
killed off and there was no chance to 
raise queens. Can you tell me the cause 
of so many queens disappearing with 
colonies in good condition ? It was not 
caused by disturbing the bees or open- 
ing the hives. P. P. COLLIER. 


[We cannot answer this without 
knowing more concerning the condition 
of things, and perhaps not then.—ED.]| 





Cincinnati. O., March 8, 1880. 
I take great interest in bee-culture. 
I think I have discovered a good plan 
of wintering bees. I use the Lang- 


| Stroth hive and made a box to go over 


| 
| 
| 


they fell into the water and drowned by | 


the hundreds. Theiractions struck me 
so forcibly that I would like to know if 
it is not imperative that it should be 
so that they can get water at all times 
while breeding? Is the Van Deusen 
foundation a success when used for 
comb honey ? C. F. SmiruH, JR. 
[Bees when breeding need water, and 
it should be supplied to them if they 
have none at command. The Van 
Deusen foundation is thin enough to be 
unobjectionable for comb honey, and is 
successfully used by some.—ED.] 





Knoxville, lowa, March 12, 1880. 
My bees are doing splendidly. I win- 
tered 34 colonies in the cellar; have them 
now on their summer stands. I lost 
none, but will have to feed some of 
them before the bloom comes. They 
are now rearing brood nicely. 
A. J. SCOLEs. 


Mexico, Mo., Feb. 21, 1880. 

There has been a great mortality 
among the bees inthisregion. The last 
season was the worst for bees that I ever 
saw. There was no surplus honey gath- 
ered, except about 200 pounds, which I 
took myself; no others report _ sur- 

lus. In consequence, many colonies 

ave starved, and many were left to 
winter on late,sour honey. Dysentery 
and foul brood have swept off whole 
apiaries. I hear of one man who had 
130; he now has none left. ‘Capt. Dicks 
has lost 15 by foul brood. I tried a new 
plan of putting up my bees on the sum- 
mer stands, and they seem to be doin 
If I am successful with it, I wil 





well. 





it, about 144 inches larger all around 
except the front. The space I pack 
with pulverised charcoal, which is an 
absorbent of moisture, and.a protection 
from heat and cold. C. LAIBLY. 
Waveland, Ind., Feb. 23. 
The present mild winter will, I think, 
in some measure, make up for the poor 
season last year. I prepared about 30 
colonies last fall, by doubling up and 
dividing the honey around as best I 
could. I have lost none this far. The 
best thing that I have used for brush- 
ing bees off the combs or hiving is a 
hawk’s wing. The feathers are soft and 
springy, of good length, and will stand 
a good deal of use. If any one has any- 
thing better, let them report. Almost 
any sporting man will furnish the birds 
free of charge. Probably the wing of 
other birds of flight will do as well. 
The more hawks we kill the less our 
poultry yards will be troubled by them. 
ISAAC SHARP. 


Compton, Il., March 16, 1880, 

I commenced two years ago with one 
colony of bees, traded for 5 more and 
increased to 11 by natural and artificial 
swarming, but had poor success with 
the latter method. In the fall I bought 
8 more colonies, but lost half of them 
after taking them out of the cellar. I 
see one of your correspondents thinks 
that it is the colonies with old queens 
die out by spring dwindling, but I lost 
about as many young as old queens. I 
noticed it was the Italians that left me, 
I carried them out too early in the 
spring and they were so eager to get to 
work that they chilled and were not 
able to return to the hive. I bought 20 
more in the spring of 1879 and increased 
to 45, but obtained no surplus honey. 

C. E. HARRINGTON. 














Columbia, Tenn., March 16, 1880. 
Our bees have passed through the 
winter with but little loss, and are now 
in fine condition. With few exceptions, 
they have an abundance of stores, and 
are breeding rapidly. Pollen is without 
stint, and the bees are gathering some 
honey from the peach and plum bloom. 
We think our prospects for a big honey 
crop the coming season, very flattering. 
Colonies of bees are very cheap here. 
We have now with us a party of gentle- 
men from the North who are buying 
ood colonies, in Langstroth and Amer- 
ican hives, at from $1.50 to $3.00. This 
surely must be a better honey country 
than the north, or northwest. Colonies 
can be bought here for less than half 
they cost there. Why is this? 


be infused into the southern composi- 
tion? Itseems to me if some of your 
Doolittles, Hetheringtons, 
Binghams, etc., would come here and 
engage in the bee business, with their 
northern pluck, economy and energy, 
they certainly would make 


kindly. Let them come. Now, in con- 
clusion, allow me to say, that I have 
noticed, that some of your correspond- 
ents and advertisers, prefix to their 
names ‘‘ Rev.,” *‘ Dr.” &c.,and not see- 
ing very clearly what divinity or medi- 
cine, has to do with bee keeping, I have 
concluded to sign my name plain. 
JOHN Fox. 


Carson City, Mich., March 10, 1880. 

We have had a fine winter for the 
bees; those in this locality have done 
‘well so far. I have not heard of any 
one losing over 2 or 3 colonies, and there 





are a great many bee-keepers in this | 
I started last spring with 9 | 


section. 
colonies and increased up to 18, doing 
well considering the season. I packed 
them in chaff on their summer stands, in 
October, and they were not out much 
until Jan. 4th, when — had a nice 
flight, and they have not been confined 
to their hives for more than two weeks 
at a tiie since. 
and 1 nucleus. The colony that died 
was the strongest that I had last fall, 


when packed, and seemed to be on Jan. | 
4th, when they took their first flight; | 
after that they would carry out dead | 


bees when the rest would not venture 
out, and on Feb. 14th I found them 


dead with only about a quart of bees in | 


the hive. 


They had about twenty-five 
Ibs. of 


ood sealed honey; there were no 


signs of dysentery and they had a good 
— and plenty of brood Oct. 3, 1879. 

think the rest will come out all right 
unless we havea backward spring. e 








Is it | 
for the want of a little Yankee nerveto | or 8 frames of sealed brood in each 


| hive. 


Heddons, | 


money. | 
Why do they not come? We would | 
heartily welcome them, and treat them | 





are having as cold weather now as we 
have had this winter; thermometer 
down to zero. Success to the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, for to it lowe my 
success. A. B. Loomis. 


Mont Clair, N. J., March 15, 1880. 
In the fall of 1878 I had 34 colonies of 
bees, and lost all but 8 in wintering, by 
dysentery. Last summer I increased to 
17, and obtained 300 Ibs. of honey. 
These are doing well, and were bring- 
ing in pollen on Feb. 26th. I have pur- 
chased more bees. I can sell my honey 

at home for 25 to 30c. per pound. 
J. W. RIKER. 


Burlington, Ky., March 15, 1880. 
My bees are in good condition with 2 


We have had a very mild winter ; 
the thermometer indicating at no time 
a greater degree of cold than 10° above 
zero. C. W. SAXTON. 





Venice, Pa., March 16, 1880. 

I started with one colony last year; 
obtained one natural swarm ; wintered 
successfully on the summer stands, 
a we with straw ; March Ist moved to 
ligher ground, and am now givin 
artificial pollen. I am highly ylennedl 
with the BEE JOURNAL and wish it 
much success. Wma. M. SLATER. 





Wheeler, Ind., March 20, 1880. 

In Gleanings for last month I noticed 
a statement that Mr. Detwiler exhibited 
a queen cage with a double-wire cloth 
at the National Convention in Chicago 
and complaining that Prof. Cook did 
not give him the credit for it. I 
boarded at the same hotel with Mr. 





Detwiler, and was with him much of 
the time during the Convention, and 
never saw or heard of him having a 
queen cage, nor do I believe he had one 
there. I suggested to Prof. Cook the 
idea of a double wire queen cage, and 
at his request sent him, by way of the 
office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 





I have lost 1 colony | 


one of the cages he took to Washington, 
and fully believe the idea originated 
with me. J. L. HARRIS. 





Youngsville, Pa., March 10, 1880. 

I have 15 vols. of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, 10 of which are bound, and 
| I would not part with them for their 
| cost, which proves to my mind that I 
have made a profitable investment. 


| Bees have wintered well in this locality. 
I have 167 colonies in fine condition, out 
of 172, put upin the fall ; 3 proved to be 
queenless, or became so during the 
winter, and 2starved. I purchased an 
| individual right to make and use the 











Langstroth hive, during the life of said 
atent, and with others in this State 
ave used a movable partition, or divi- 

sion board recommended on page 96 of 

8d editon of Langstroth’s ‘“ Hive and 

HoneyBee,” said work was published in 

1868, and now comes N.C. Mitchell & 

Co., and demands a royalty of $5.00 for 

the use of said division board in the 

Langstroth hive, and threatened my 

friend A. A. Harrison, of Erie county, 

with prosecution in the U. 8. Circuit 

Court for some fabulous amount, if he 

refuses to pay up. W. J. DAVIS. 


McLane, Pa., March 17, 1880. 
Enclosed find a letter and circular 
from N. C. Mitchell & Co. Sometime 
since two men called and wanted to 
talk with me about bees and see my 
hives, &c. I gladly showed them around 
and during the time showed them a 
plain division board, which I sometimes 
use in Langstroth hives (I use ae 
but the Langstroth). They then said 
was using something that I would have 
to pay for, as they had paid for a right 
to manufacture and sell it. I told them 
I did not believe it, as I got them from 
Mr. W. J. Davis who told me there was 
no patent onthe Langstroth hive. I 
also told them I believed N. C. Mitchell 
& Co., had no “oe to a patent on a 
division board. They have been here 
since and said that [I must pay them 
$5.00 or it would cost me $100; also 
showed me a circular from Mitchell 
& Co., that if their agents did not push 
their claims they would find sand enough 
to bag all infringers. I told them I 
would pay no $5.00 nor $100 until the 
law compelled me to, and that the 
might force their claims at once. I wis 
ou would give this matter attention in 
the JOURNAL, or they may scare some in- 
nocent persons into paying their claims. 
I think it only a polite a | of stealing. 
A. A. HARRISON. 
[In the JoURNAL for 1878, page 99, 
you will find Mr. Mitchell’s claim, as 
set forth in his patent. His patent dis- 
tinctly states that it is a combinationof 
a board supplied with lugs—i. e., mova- 
ble irons screwed to the board, or legs 
on which it stands,— and a woolen or 
rubber strip at each side. A plain board 
is unpatentable, and has been in use for 
many years before Mr. Mitchell ever 
thought of obtaining a patent on it. 
Let no one be scared into paying a 
royalty on any such. They dare not 
push it, knowing full well that they 
could not succeed.—ED. ] 
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OUR TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

, PAYABLE STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 
Single subscription, one year 
''wo subscriptions, “ 
Three subscriptions,“ . “ 
Four subscriptions, “ ” 
Five or more, i 3 














Advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line of Agate space, for each insertion. 
A line will contain about eight words; fourteen 
lines vill occupy an inch of spuce. Advertisements 
must be received by the 20th, to insure insertion. 

Special Notices 50 cents per line. 

t# We intend only to advertise for reliable deal- 
ers, who expect to fulfill all their advertised promises. 
Cases of real imposition will be exposed. 

Remit by express, noney-order, registered letter or 
New York or Chicago drafts, payable to our order. 
Do not send checks on local banks, for such cost us 25 
cents each for collecting. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
972 & 974 West Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 









To Correspondents. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue and Price List will be 
sent free, on application. 


When changing a post-office address, mention the 
old address as well as the new one. 


Constitutions and By-Laws, for local Associations, 
$2.00 per 100. The name of the Association printed 
in the blanks for 50 cents extra. 


We do not send goods by C. O. D., unless sufficient 
money is sent with the order to pay express charges 
both ways, in case not taken from express office. 


Strangers wishing to visit our office and Museum 
of Implements for the Apiary, should take the Madi- 
son street-cars (going west). They pass our door. 


In consequence of the dearth of sma!l currency in 
the country, we will receive either 1, 2 or 3 cent 
stamps, for anything desired from this office. We 
cannot use Canadian or other foreign stamps. 


We will send a tested Italian Queen to any one 
sending us FEV E subscribers to the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL with $7.50. The premium Queens will in 
every case be tested, but not sent till after July Ist. 


Club names for the BEE JOURNAL may be sent to 
as many post offices as there are names in the club. 
Additions can be made to clubs at any time at the 
same rate. Specimen copies, Posters, and Illustrated 
Price List sent free upon application, for canvassing. 


Seeds or samples of merchandise can be mailed for 
one cent per ounce, Printed matter one cent for 
every two ounces. These must be tied up; if pasted, 
they are subject to letter postage. Don’t send small 
packages by express, that can just as well be sent by mail. 

Our answer to all who ask credit is this : We sell on 
small margins, and cannot afford to take the risks of 
doing a credit business. If we did such a business, 
we should be obliged to add at least 10 to 20 per cent. 
more to our prices, to make up for those who would 
never pay, and to pay the expenses of keeping book- 
accounts with our customers—this we know our Cash 
customers would not think to their advantage.— 
This rule we must make general in order not to do 
injustice to any one. The cash system gives all the 
advantage to cash customers, while the credit sys- 
tem works to theirinjury. In justice to all we must 
therefore require Cash with the order. 











Bingham’s Smoker Corner. 


Every bee-keeper needs a good smoker ; it 
will pay for itself many times over during 


a season’s operations. e find by compar- 
ison in actual service, that the Bingham is 
the superior of all, hence we advise its pur- 
chase—standard or large size preferable.— 
J. Oatman & Sons’ Circular for 1880. 


Shreveport, La., Feb. 9, 1880. 

I have used one of Bingham’s large smo- 
kers for the past two years, and like it very 
well. Half-rotten wood burns out too fast, 
but I have not been able to keep it going 
with hard-wood alone, so 1 use some cloth 
— nes R. CARLIN, in Gleanings for 

arch. 


The past season has 
& Hetherington Honey 
perior to all others. We advise the pur- 
chase of none other.—J. Oatman & Sons’ 
Circular for 1880. 


Bingham has certainly so far succeeded in 
giving us a smoker of which there is but 
very little complaint.—A. I. Root, in Glean- 
ings for March. 








roven the Bingham 
nives to be far su- 


(= We expect an importation of Italian 
queens in May, and can fill all orders 
promptly, after their arrival. 








CATALOGUES FOR 1880.—Since our last 
issue, we have received the new catalogues 
of the following dealers in bees and apiarian 
supplies: L. C. Root & Bro., Mohawk, 
N. Y.; Lewis & Parks, Watertown, Wis.; 
H. A. Burch & Co., South Haven, Mich.; C. 
F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; H. H. Brown, 
Light Street, Pa.; D.S. Given, Hoopeston, 
Ill.; S. Valentine, Double Pipe Creek, Md. 
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t~ By referring to the printed address 
on the wrapper of every copy of the BEE 
JOURNAL, each subscriber can ascertain 
when his subscription expires. We stop 
sending the BEE JOURNAL promptly when 
the time for which it is paid runs out— 
sending only during the time paid for. In 
making remittances, always send by postal 
order, registered letter, or by draft on 
Chicago or New York. Drafts on other 
cities, and local checks, are not taken by 
the banks in this city except at a discount, 
to pay expense of collecting them. 





@@ ‘The Farm,” an agricultural 
paper published in Dublin, Ireland, has 

een enlarged and improved in appear- 
ance. The publication office has been 
removed to new and commodious 
quarters at 87 Marlboro St., Dublin, 
and it will in future be edited by Thos. 
B. Grant, Esq., for many years the co- 
editor of the Jrish Farmers’ Gazette. 





(Ge The freight on 290 lbs. sent to Geor- 
gia, was $3.85, showing that bee-keepers 
there can get goods from the north at 
reasonable rates. 


(@e" H. H., Byron, O., asks how to dispose 
of black ants when they are troublesome in 
the apiary. A little powdered borax scat- 
tered about their hills will generally cause 
them to decamp. 








> We have received an Almanac for 
1880, published by the Philadelphia Re- 
cord. It is beautifully printed and illus- 
trated, and contains much information. 





The Cortland Union Convention will 
be held at Cortland, N. Y.,on Tuesday, 
April 6,1880. All interested in bees are 
cordially invited. ©. M. BEAN, Sec. 


—_—.s + + C—™ 


t The Central Michigan Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, will convene at the 
New Capitol in Lansing, April 15, 1880. 
An invitation is extended to all manu- 
factors of apiarian supplies, who desire 
to exhibit their wares, to come and pre- 
sent them, or if consigned to the care 
of J. Ashworth, Pres., they will be ex- 
hibited. We expect a large meeting. 
J. ASHWORTH, President. 








“Local Convention Directory. 


1880. Time and Place of Meeting. 

April 1—Union Association. at Eminence, Ky. 
6—Fireman’s Hall, Cortland, N. Y. 
15—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 

29, 30—W. Ill. and E. lowa, at Monmouth, III. 

May 4.—N. W. Jil. & 8. W. Wis., at Pecatonica, Ill. 
4, 5—Central Kentucky, at Lexington, ay 
5—Southern Michigan, at Battle Creek, Mich. 
18—Rock River Valley, at Davis Junction, Ill. 
25.—Northwestern Union, at Hastings, Minn. 

Oct. — —National, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

5, 6.—Northern Michigan, at Carson city, Mich. 
14—Southern Kentucky, at Louisville, Ky. 

Dec. 8.—Michigan State, at Lansing, Mich. 





1881. 
Feb. 2—Northeastern, at Rome, N. Y. 


2” In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 
and place of future meetings.—ED. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—White clover, in single-comb sections, 
16@18c.: when with more than one comb in a box, 2c. 
per lb. legs. Extracted, 7@9c. 

BEES W AX.—Prime choice yellow, 0@22c; darker 
grades, l4@léc. 

NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—Best white, in single-comb sections, 16@ 
20c. Larger boxes, 2c. per lb. less. Extracted, 8@10c. 

BEESWAX.—Prime quality, 23@25c. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.—White, in single-comb sections, 16@18c. 

Extracted sells readily—7@9c. C. F. MUTH. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—Our market is quiet, with fair stocks for 
the season. Holders are forcing sales to make room 
for new crop, which we will get in May. We quote 
Comb at 124@l5c.; Extracted, 7@9c. ° 

BEESW AX—22@23c. STEARNS & SMITH. 











Cup Cake.—Two cups honey ; one cup 
butter ; one cup sweet milk ; three eggs. 
Warm the honey to make it thin. se 
yeast powder. 


oh 7 


(@¥"Silver-frosted hees were the re gift of the 
bridegroom to the bridesmaids at a recent 
wedding, the bride’s initials being B. E. E. 


tl ia nn gla em mana 

AN ACTIVE PUBLISHING HOUSE. 

Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, have just 
published the following new books: “ The 
Little Countess,” by Octave Feuillet, 
“Nana” and “L’Assomoir,” by Emile Zola, 
“The American ‘L’ Assomoir,’ a Parody on 
‘Zola’s L’Assomoir,’” ‘‘How She on 
Him ; or, the Bride of Charming Valley,’ 
** Major Jones’ Courtship,” with 21 illustra- 
tions, Angele’ s Fortune,” by Andre Thu- 
riet, ‘“‘Dosia,” by Henry Greville, and 
55 Hyde Park 'Sketches,” all in uniform style 
with their editions of “Henry Greville’s” 
popular works. These books are very en- 
tertaining and are meeting with the great 
success they so richly deserve. Booksellers 
are requested to send in their orders, and 
all Book Buyers should send for Petersons’ 
full Catalogue. Address all letters to T. B 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stabilimento ‘D Apicoltura 


PIETRO ‘PILATI, 
Strada Stefano 88, Bologna, Italy. 





April, og, tame. July, Aug. Sept., Oct. 
} Queen —— a 0 fi rancs. gi 50 francs. 6 franes. 
eeeee « 5 
ie er 130 - 108 - ee 


I guarantee purity, prolificness and safe arrival. 
Should any die en route they will be replaced. The 
value of a franc is 183% cents in gold. I solicit Amer- 
can orders. -5 





anted.—aA situation to take care of an Apiary. 
lam athorough bee-keeper, according to the 
system ** Dathe ;” am 24 years of age, and speak only 
erman. Will work fora reasonable salary. Address 
HENRY SCHLEMMER. care of JNO. JOS. SCHLEM- 
MER, Elsah, Jersey Co., Iu. ip 


FOUR DAYS AND NIGHTS WITH 


THE SPIRITS, 


AT MOTT’S, MEMPHIS, MO., being an ex- 
osure of the HUM BUG by which thousands are 
eing swindled. This book of 40 pages, 5x7 inches, 

will be ont by mail for 25 cents in stamps. Address, 
3 *- MER, New Boston, lili., Originator 

re) e 


SW EET HOME 


Raspberry ; 1,050 berries picked from one cane. 
Never winter kills. The largest and best black cap. 


Send for Circular. 3-tf 


IMPROVED 
Langstroth, Simplicity and Chaff Hive. 
Having enlarged my facilities for the manufacture 
of Bee Hives and Section Boxes. I shall be able the 
present season to furnish the trade with better goods 
and for less money than any house in the West. 
Please send for Price List. 
UW LL, Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 














Full Colonies of Yellow Bees, in the 
best condition ; homes br the barrel or less. 


1-tf J.M. MARVIN, St. Charles, Kane Co., Ill. 





A Good Offer! 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, 
a live, first-class monthly paper, devoted to 
bee-culture in all its branches, 


Price, One Dollar per Year, 
and 


SHUCK’S BEE FEEDER, 





approved by leading apiarists ; exceedingly 
simple, convenient and effective ; thousands 
are in use and no complaint ; feeds equally 
well at entrance of hive or top of frames, 
without danger of robbing from its use. 
Price, by mail, 30 cents each. 

Boru of the above for $1.00. Now is the 
time. Address, 


4-1t J.M.SHUCK, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Having now perfected my new dovetailing ma- 
chine, I will hereafter make no extra charge for 
dovetailing sections. I will from this date furnish 
44x44 White Poplar sections, in lots of from 100 
to 5,000, at $6.00 per 1,000 ; in lots of over 5,000, at $5.50 
perl 000. Circulars free. A. E. MANUM. 

Bristol, Vt., March 20, 1879. 


EVERETT’S Honey Extractors and Everett 
Langstroth Hivesa specialty. We challenge ——- 
tion in price and or. Our circular and price list 
of apiarian supplies, Italian Bees and high-class poul- 
ltry sentfree.e EVERETT BROS., Toledo, O. 


QUEENS! QUEENS!! 
QOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Beautifal, and good as the best, all bred from 
select Imported and home-bred mothers. One 
tested Queen, $2.00 ; six for $11.00. One Unwarranted 
Queen, 80c.; four for $3.00. Sent by mail; safe arri- 
val guaranteed. Address, 


4-7 T. N. HOLLETT, Pennsville, Ohio. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


For sale at 40c. per lb., by WM. HAMILTON, 
103 W. Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


BOKHARA CLOVER SEED. 


We have received a lot of Imported Bokhara Clo- 
ver Seed, which we can sell at 50 cents per lb. If sent 


by mail, 70 one 
a $C °NEWMAN & SON, Chicago, Il. 














THOM 


THE SPIDER PLANT. 


I can now supply bee-keepers with the SEED of 
this remarkable honey plant. Price, $3.00 per Ib.; 25 
a per ounce. Address, 

J. A. MAGOUN, Jr., Sioux City, lowa. _ 


PURE BEESWAX. 


Bought at best market rates. fina nd paid fo for peemotiy. 
J. LEE S 
1-67 86 fs St.. 5 Tie. 


“(2 CYPRIAN AND ITALIAN QUEENS 
AND NUCLEI.—A a gst) dis} gs Price past will be 
JUL FFMAN 


sent Free. 
1-69 Fort Plain, Mont. Co., N.Y 























We are wintering over many very choice HOME- 
BRED and IMPORTED 


Italian Queens, 


and expect to be able to fill all orders at an earl 
date for TESTED QUEENS from AMERI- 
CAN and IMPORTED MOTHERS. ‘The 
queen-cells are reared in full colonies, and only the 
best selected. 

We will also take extra cure in selecting and pre- 
paring for shipment of 


Nuclei & Full Colonies, 
WITH TESTED QUEENS. 


For Prices, etc., see our Illustrated Cata- 
logue. Write for it, if you have not re- 
ceived it. 


Address orders early to 
THE- AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
972 and 974 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ITALIAN 








J. M. BROOKS & BRO’S. _ 
Golden Italians. 


Fine Tested Queens a specialty. ae for Cir- 
cular, and see what others say of them. 
Columbus, Ind., Box 64. 3- 


Sent Free! 


Thoughts for ror Bee-Keepers, 


Giving BOTTOM PRICES on all kinds of Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies. Address, 


3-4 G. P. Mc DOUGALL, Indianapolis, Ind. 


CANADA BEE-KEEPERS, 


Send for my Circular of Apiary Supplies for 1880, 
grins prices of Hives, Extractors, Comb Foundation, 
ee Smokers, Bee Journals ote. ARDSO 








M. - 
1-4 Box 212, Port Colborne, Welland Co., ~~ 





Price List for 1880, of Italian Bees, 
Queens, 4 yw t = and Apiarian Sup- 
lies, Sent Free. 
f H. H. EROWN. Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 








CHAS. F. MUTH, 
CINCINNATI, O., 


Manufacturer of and dealer in 


MUTH'S ALL-METAL HONEY EXTRACTOR 


AND UNCAPPING KNIFE, 
LANGSTROTH BEE’ HIVES, 


Giass Honey Jars and Tin Buckets, Bee Vells, Gloves, 
and a general assortmentof Bee- -Keepers’ Supplies, 


ALSIKE CLOVER, 


and a variety of Field and Garden Seeds, etc. For 
further particulars address, 


CHAS. F. MUTH, 


4-12 96 and 978 Central | Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Read This. 
—_— 


We are prepared to give bottom prices on all kinds 
of Bee Hives, Sections, &c., but we make a specialty 
of the “ Boss” One-Piece Section, heretofore ealled 
the Lewis Section, of which Iam the inventor. See 
article in February number of A. B. J. on this One- 
Piece Section. Send for Price List. 


JAMES FORNCROOK & ys 
Watertown, Wis., April Ist, 1880. 


PRIZE-BRED ESSEX PIGS. 


Essex are the best Farmers’ Pig ; have been known 
to dress 90 per cent. of live weight ; small! bone, light 
offal, quick to mature. Jos. Harris, author of “Har- 
ris on the Pig,” etc., says of my Boar“ Porter,” that 
he is the finest Essex Pig he ever saw. A few Ped- 
igree Pigs«for ——_ at moderate prices, suitable 
for breeding or exhibition. Personal inspection of 
my stock is solicited. All correspondence will have 
cheerful and | prompt attention. 

W. CANFIELD, Athens, Pa. 

N. B.—A limited number of Eggs for hatching from 
prize-winning Brown Leghorns and Black Red Ban- 
tams, at $2.00 per 13. Warranted to hatch. 4-yl 


Langstroth Bee Hives, 
HONEY EXTRACTORS, 


and Section Boxes, fe reasonable rates for 1880. Ex- 
tractors from $10.00 to $12.00. Prize Boxes, $4.00 to 
$5.00 per 1,000. Address, R. R. MURPHY 

4-6 Garden Plain, Whiteside Co., mu. 








Ti 














:— for Price List of oes Saccne: 
omb Foundation, and A PIA 
SUPPLIES generally. Address ‘" 
A. F. STAUFFER, 
Sterling, Whiteside Co., ti. 








PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


To One and All.—Are zo suffering from a 
Cough, Cold, Asthma, Bronchitis, or any of the vari- 
ous pulmonar troubles that so often end in Cm 
sumption? If so, use “ 3s Pure Cod Liver 





a me,” a safe and sure remedy. This is no a 4 

preparation, but is regularly presoribed by the medi- 

cal faculty. Munufactured 2 by ay . WILBOR, 
Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists lt 
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THE LATEST IMPROVED 
COMPOUND-GEAR 


Comb Foundation Machine, 


No lost motion in the gearing—may be turned either 
way. The machine is warranted to do the work like 
the sample. Therollers are made of the best type 
metal. ‘The prices ure as follows : 





No. 1—Rollers 12 inches long, 4 in. diameter... .$75 00 
o 2 o“ 2 “ “ 2 .“ a M 40 00 
.“ 3 “ 9 “ “ 2 “ a 25 00 
“ 4 “ 6 “ “ 2 “ 7 15 00 


Sample of Foundation made on this machine free. 
For salo at the office of the American Bee Journal. 
3tf Cc. OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 








REV.A.SALISBURY, 
CAMARGO, ILL., 


Pure Italian Queens, 
Honey Extractors, Dunham Foundation Machines, 


Bees, Foundation Combs, 


&eo. nd for circular. 3-8 


SEND FOR PRICES OF 
Langstroth Simplicity Hives, Sections, 
Frames and Comb Foundation, 


Manufactured by 


MERRIAM & FALCONER 
Jamestown, N. Be 


Hale’s Price-List. 


Send for my price-list of Bees, Queens, Nuclei, &c., 
for 1880. Ear ows a spomaler. Address. 
2-11 . W. HALE, Wirt C. H., W. Va. 
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DADANT & SON 


COLONIES, 
With Imported Tested Italian Queen 
*“ Home-bred “ ” a 


Hybrids or blacks in movable-frame or box hives. 
Have wintered over 


100 IMPORTED QUEENS, 


and will continue to receive two shipments every 
month, from May to September. 


Root and Dunham Foundation. 


The purest and brightest yellow foundation made. 
Hives, Extractors, Uncapping Cans, Veils, Smokers, 
Pails, Jars. Knives, etc. Send your name On a postal 
card for circular and sample of foundation free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., I. 


For Sale Cheap. 


200 Colonies of Italian Bees. 


Having over 450 Colonies of Italian Bees, I willsell 
200 in lots of 25, 50, 100 or 200 at $5.00 each, delivered 
on board of any Mississippi river steamboat. All 
the Queens are daughters of Imported Mothers, of 
different parts of Italy. {#™ Dollar and Tested 
soe now ready toship. Comb Foundation, Apia- 
rian Supplies, &c. Address, 

3-tf PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


1880.— —188s0. 


Italian Queens, Nuclei, &€c. 








I, SNS i cncretbcoccesisccoccesssece $2.00 
= ip Untested (laying) ..........sccceee 1.00 
By the dozen, 10 per cent. off of above prices. 
Queens sent by mail and postage prepaid. 

3 frame Nucleus, Untested Queen................ $5.00 


1 frame Nucleus, Untested 
8 frame Colony, Untested 

Sent by Express. 
Registered Letter. 


2 frame Nucleus, Untested Queen pesdeetseoekand 2.50 


ueen. 


Send money by P. O. Order or 
Address, 


W. P. HENDERSON, 
en ee Murfreesboro, Tenn. _ 


Ze WAX: EXTRACTORS. 





STANDARD 


—— 


TERRITOR I a = 
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AY\ ARY-SUPPLs -an 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We will mail to all who send two 3-cent stamps and 
their full address, including the township (in territo- 
ry not sold) oné Right, bill of material, etc., to our 
PALACE BEE HIVE, not to be paid for until 
they have thoroughly examined it, and are assured 
of its usefulness. 


WHITE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Madison, Ind. 
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